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SPEECH, 


V.  Qfc. 


Mr.  RocmoRT, 

THE  noble  Lord,  when  he  declared  his  aflent  to 
the  Bill's  going  into  a  Committee,  has  fpoken  of  it  as  part 
of  a  fyftem,  and  dwelt  upon  the  neceflity  of  a  Union, 
as  the  only  means  of  effecting  the  purpofe  of  the  bill, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  He  has  connected  the 
fubje£t.  of  a  Legiflative  Union  fo  much  with  it,  and  en- 
larged fo  amply  upon  it,  thut  I  feel  myfelf  juftified  in  fol- 
lowing him.  He  has  gone  into  the  connexion  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  fluted  the  conftitution  of  I  782  as 
the  fource  from  whence  the  evils  he  afFe&s  to  apprehend, 
and  the  remedy  ho  propofes  of  a  Union,  flowed.  I  will  go 
therefore  through  the  whole  of  the  fubject,  and  if  I 
trefpafs  on  the  patience  of  the  Houfe,  which  I  much 
fear,  from  the  little  practice  I  have  been  in  for  years,  of 
fpeaking  in  public,  I  fhail  have  much  reafon  to  entreat 
their  indulgence. 

In  difcuffing  the  fubject,  I  muft  often  allude  to  a 
fpeech  publtflied  as  Mr.  Pitt's,  and  as  various  cuitions 
of  it  have  been  circuited,  I  {hall  fele&  that  to  which 
the  Government  has  given  the  fanCUon  of  its  authority, 
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the  one  printed  by  the  King's  Printer,  under  their 
direction,  of  which  10,000  copies  have  been  circulated 
gratis  by  them,  and  all  of  which  have  been  paid  for  at  the 
public  expence. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  flattering  compliment,  that  on 
fo  great  a  fubject,  on  which  the  Minifter  fpoke  for 
hours,  he  fhould  have  employed  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  borrow  argument  and  authority 
from  fpeeches  faid  to  have  been  made  by  me  fo  long  ago 
as  1785,  and  that  he  fhould  occupy  fo  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Britifh  Senate  in  obferving  on  the  con- 
duct or  opinion  of  an  individual. 

The  noble  Lord  has  quoted  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Fox  as 
an  hiftorical  document,  and  has  told  you  that  the  addrefTes 
of  Parliament,  and  the  fpeeches  of  Lord  Lieutenants,  are 
3iot  to  be  relied  on.  He  is  the  firft  Secretary  who  has  ever 
prefumed  to  make  fuch  an  afTertion,  who  has  ever  publicly 
advanced,  that  what  the  Commons  fay  to  his  Majefty,  and 
what  his  Majefly's  Viceroy  fays  to  them,  is  meer  matter  of 
form,  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  a  cafual,  unauthorifed 
publication  cf  a  Mr.  Debrett  is  a  genuine  document. 
He  has  alfo  ufed  an  expreflion,  fuch  a  one  as  I  never 
heard  in  this  Houfe,  either  before  or  fince  the  fettlement 
of  1782  ;  the  noble  Lord  has  faid,  (and  if  I  am  wrong, 
he  will  correct  me,  I  do  not  wifh  to  miftate  any  man, 
much  lefs  the  noble  Lord,  for  whom  I  have  always  had 
the  higheft  refpect,)  that  the  evils  he  mentioned  arofe 
out  of  the  fettlement  of  1782,  becaufe  until  then  this 
kingdom  acknowledged  the  power  in  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  Ireland. 

Lord 


LordCASTLEREACfli — I  did  not  mean  to  lay,  a 
Udged,    but   that   before  the   adjuflment  of    1782,    this 
Country    was  in    the  hulk   of  paying   ebbdience    to  that 
power. 

Speaker. — The  noble  Lord  copies  his  brother  miniftet 
in  ambiguity  of  expreflion,  as  well  as  in  all  his  pofitions ; 
the   minifter  fays,  what  puts  an  end  to  any  thing  [| 
final,  and  his  Lordfhip  tells  us,  that  paying  obedience  to  a 

power  is  not  an  acknowledgment  of  that  power. 

I  will  enter  into  the  fettlemenc  of  1782  :  the  meafures 
of  that  year  arofe  out  of  our  difavowal  of  that  very 
power.  Our  denial  of  the  Britifh  claim  gave  rife  to  the 
glorious  fettlement  of  1782,  it  removed  all  thole  evils 
which  this  project  of  a  Union  would  again  heap  upon  this 
kingdom,  and  when  the  Britifh  Minifter  wants  us  to  give 
up  that  Conftitution  which  was  then  confirmed  to  us,  it 
is  no  wonder  he  mould  apply  all  his  endeavours  to  explain 
it  away,  as  it  and  his  Union  are  wholly  incompatible 
with  each  other.  His  arguments,  indeed,  (if  they  idefetvc 
that  name)  are  matter  of  furprife,  for  they  either  reft  on 
mif-recolle£lion  of  fa£ts,  or  fo  far  from  being  born  up  by 
the  authorities  he  refers  to,  are  clearly  and  incontrover- 
tibly  overturned  by  them.  He  fays,  he  will  prove  his 
aflertion,  that  no  final  adjuflment  was  then  made,  by  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  Britifli  Parliament  cxpreflcd  at 
the  time,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  then  Government  and 
Minifters,  all  of  which  you  will  prcfently  fee,  prove  the 
contrary, — but  why  did  he  not  refer  alfo  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Irifli  Parliament  and  Irifli  minifters,  whofe  concern 
it  more  immediately  was,  and  whofe  declarations  were 
explicit  ?  Are  we  tofuppofe  they  elcaped  his  no.  ce,  and 
that  he  entirely  forgot  that  the  Country  which  demanded 

redrefs 


rcdrefs  for  its  Conftitution,  beft  knew  how  to  deem  th<J 
adjuftment  of  it,  final  and  complete  ?  or  that  he  knew 
he  would  find  at  every  ftep  a  direct  refutation  of  his 
affertions  ? 

Before  I  examine  thefe  opinions,  it  will  be  neceffary 
that  I  mould  ftate  the  origin  of  that  fettlement,  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  be  perfectly  underftood. 

*  Ireland  had  for  a  long  feries  of  time,'  to  ufe  Mr.  Pitt's 
words,  *  felt  the  narrow  policy  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in- 

*  fluenced  by  views  of  trade  and  commercial  advantage,  and 
'  tainted  and  perverted  with  felfifh  motives,  had  treated  her 

*  with  partiality  and  neglect,   and  never  looked  upon  her 

*  growth  and  profperity  as  the  growth  and  profperity  of 

*  the  Empire  at  ■  large.'  It  is  unneceffary  to  dwell  on 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  or  any  other  caufe,  which 
enabled  Ireland  at  laft  to  fpeak  out  with  effect,  but  the  fact 
is,  that  in  1782,  her  grievances  reached  the  Throne,  and 
on  the  9th  of  April,  in  that  year,  Mr.  Fox  delivered  a 
Meffage    to  the    Britiih   Commons,    from   his    Majefty, 

*  That  his  Majefty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  difcon- 
'  tents  and  jealoufies  are  prevailing  among  his  loyal 
'  fubjecls  in  Ireland,  upon   matters  of  great  weight  and 

*  importance,  he  earneftly  recommends  to  this  Houfe  to 

*  take  the  fame  into  confideration,   in  order  to  fuch*  a 'final 

*  adjuftment   as   may    give    mutual   fatisfactlon    to    both 

*  kingdoms."  The  Irifh  Parliament  at  this  time  flood 
adjourned  to  the  16th  of  April,  on  which  day  fimilar 
Meffages  were  delivered  to  both  Houfes  here,  each  of 
whom  inftantly  voted  an  Addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  both 
correfponding  exactly  in  fubftance,  I  will  therefor? 
detail  only  the  one  prefented  by  the  Commons, 
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It  went  '  to  aflarc  l»i .  M.tj.  ily  of  our  unfl:  ch« 

*  ment  to  his  Majcfty's  pcrfuii  mi  |  our 

*  lively  fenfe  of  his  paternal  care,  in  tl  id  to 
1  adminiltcr  content  to  his  Majefl y\  fubject g  of  i 

c  That,  thus  encouraged  by  his   royal    ihtci 

*  flrall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  aftcdTion,  to  1  ij 

*  his  Majefty  the  caufes  of  our  difcontents  and  jealou.       | 

*  to  affurc  liis  Majefty  that  his  fubjects  of  Ireland  arc  a 
'  free  people  ;  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  ij  an   Imp 

*  Crown,  infeparably  annexed   to   the   Crown   of  ( ! 

'  Britain,   on  which  connexion  the  intertfts  and  bappinefg 

*  of  both  nations  efientially  depend  ;  but  that  ihc  king* 
'  dom  of  Ireland  is  a  diftinct  kingdom,  with  a  Partial 

'  of  her  own,  the  fole  Legiflature  thereof;  that  there  is 
'  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
'  nation,  except  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ire- 
'  land,  nor  any  other  Parliament  which  hath  any  authority 
'  or  power,  of  any  fort  whatfocver,  in  this  country,  fave 
'  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland;  to  aiTurc  his  Majefty 
'  that  we  humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very 
'  eflence  of  our  liberties  exift ;  a  right  which  we,  on  the 
'  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birth- 
'  right,  and  which  we  cannot  yield  but  with  our  Hi  c  .' 
Are  thefe  words — empty  founds  without  meaning — as 
the  noble  Lord  infinuates  ?  Did  we  involve  our  lives  and 
fortunes  without  meaning  ?  Did  we  claim  our  birth-right 
without  meaning  ?    The  Addrefs  goes  on,  *  To  aflure  his 

*  Majefty  that  we  have  feci),   with  concern,  certain  claims 

<  advanced  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  AcT, 

<  entitled  an  AcT:,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  Dependency 

*  of  Ireland;  an  AcT:  containing  matter  entirely  irrecon- 

*  cileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  this  nation  :  that 
'  we  conceive  this  AcT:,  and  the  claims  it  advance?,  to  b<? 
c  (he  great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jea- 

*  loufies 


'  loufies  in  this  kingdom.'  Now,  Sir,  what  was  this  Act 
of  Dependency,  but  in  its  eflence,  in  its  practical  ef- 
fects, the  very  Union  which  is  now  recommended,  nay, 
this  Union  is  ftill  worfe,  for  while  Ireland  retains  a  Parlia- 
ment, fhe  has  the  means  of  redrefs  ;  but  the  meafure 
propofed  by  the  noble  Lord  goes  exprefsly  to  take  away 
for  ever  thofe  means.    The  Addrefs  proceeds,  '  To  allure 

*  his  Majefty,  that  his  Majefty's  Commons  of  Ireland 
'  do  moft  fincerely  wifh,    that  all   Bills  which  become 

*  law  in  Ireland,  fhould  receive  the  approbation  of  his 
'  Majefty,  under  the  Seal  of.  Great  Britain  ;  but  that 
1  yet   we   do   confider  the  practice  of    fuppreffing  our 

*  Bills  in  the  Council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  fame 
'  any   where,    to  be   another  juft  caufe   of   difcontent 

*  and  jealoufy  ; — To  aflure   his  Majefty,   that  an  Act, 

*  intitled  an   Act  for  the   better  accommodation   of  his 

<  Majefty's  forces,  being  unlimited  in  duration,  and 
(  defective  in  other  inftances,    but  pafied  in  that  fhape 

*  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times,  is  another 
* juft  caufe  of  difcontent  and  jealoufy  in  this  kingdom. 

*  That  we  have  fubmitted  thefe,  the  principal  caufes  of 

*  the  prefent  difcontent  and  jealoufy  of  Ireland,  and  re- 

*  main  in  humble  expectation  of  redrefs, — that  we  have 

*  the  greateft  reliance  on  his  Majefty's  wifdom,  the  moft 

*  fanguine  expectations  from  his  virtuous  choice  of  a  Chief 

<  Governor,  and  great  confidence  in  the  wife,  aufpicious, 

*  and  conftitutional  councils,  which  we  fee  with  fatisfac- 

*  tion  his  Majefty  has  adopted :  That  we  have  moreover  a 

*  high  fenfe  and  veneration  for  the  Britifh  character,  and 

*  do  therefore  conceive,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  coun- 
'  try,  founded  as  they  were  in  right,  and  tempered  by 
'  duty,  muft  have    excited  the  approbation   and  efteem, 

*  inftead,  of  wounding  the  pride,  of  the   Britifh  nation  ; 

*  and  we  beg  leave  to  aflure  his  Majefty,    that  we  are  the 

*  more 
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'  more  confirmed  In  this  hope,  in  as  much  as  the  people 
'  of  this  kingdom  have  never  exprcfTed  a  defirc  to  {hare 
4  the  freedom  of  England,  without  declaring  a  determi- 
«  nation  to  (hare  her  fate  likewife,  (landing  and  falling 
*  with  the  Britifh  Nation.' 

You  will  obferve  in  this  Addrefs  that  four  objects,  and 
four  only,  are  pointed  out  as  the  grievances,  the  removal 
of  which  is  defircd,  and  that  they  are  all  cm/tit  titimal- — 
Britain's  claim  to  bind  Ireland — the  Appellant  Jurifdicli- 
on — Poyning's  Law — and  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill.  In  truth,  we,  who  were  in  Parliament  at  the  time, 
know  that  as  the  freedom  of  trade  was  demanded,  and 
acceded  to  in  1780,  and  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  colo- 
nies confirmed,  what  remained  for  commercial  regula- 
tion, or  even  for  attainment,  was  not  then  in  contempla- 
tion. 

This  addrefs  from  the  Irifli  Commons,  together  with  a 
fimilar  one  from  the  Irifh  Lords,  was  laid  before  both 
Houfes  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  not  proceeded  on  his 
Majefty's  Meflage,  waiting  I  fuppofe  to  know  the  fenfe 
of  the  Irifh  Parliament — and  they*  came  to  a  refolution 
on  the  17th  of  May,  which  I  {hall  mention  prefentlv, 
and  which  was  laid  before  the  Irifli  Parliament,  on  the 
27th  of  the  fame  month,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ore!  • , 
when  he  made  the  following  Speech  from  the 
Throne : — 

'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

'  It  gives  me  the  utmoft  fatisfaction  that  the  fir  ft  time 
'  I  have  occafion  to  addrefs  you,  I  find  myfelf  enabled 
'  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  King,  and  the  wifdom  of 
'  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  aflure  you  that  im- 

*  mediate 
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«  mediate  attention  has  been  paid  to  your  reprefentations, 
1  and  that  the  Britifh  Legiflature,  have  concurred  in  a 
'  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  your  difcontents  and 

*  jealoufies,   and  are   united  in  a  defire   to  gratify  every 

*  wifli  expreffed  in  your  late  addreffcs  to  the  Throne. 

1  By  the  papers  [meaning  the  refolutions  of  the  Britifh 
«  Houfes]  which  in  obedience  to  his  Alajefty's  commands 

*  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you — you  will  re- 
4  ceive  the  mod  convincing  teftimony  of  the  cordial  re- 

*  ception  which  your  reprefentations  have  met  with  from 
'  the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain.  But  his  Majefty, 
'  whcfe  fir  ft  and  moft  anxious  wifh  is  to  exercife  his  royal 

*  prerogative  in  fuch  manner  as  may  be  moft  conducive  to 

*  the  welfare  of  all  his  faithful  fubjetts,  has  further  given 

*  it.  me  in  command,  to  affure  you  of  his  gracious  dif- 
'  pofition   to  give   his   royal  aflent  to  acts  to  prevent  the 

*  fuppreffion  of  bills  in  the  Privy  Council  of  this  king- 
4  dom,  and  the  alteration  of  them  any  where,  and  to  limit 
4  the  duration  of  the  act  for  the  better  regulation  and 
«  accommodation  of  his  Majefty's  Forces  in  this  kingdom, 
4  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

4  Thefe  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Majefty,  and  the 
4  willingnefs  of  his  Parliament  of   Great  Britian,  to  fe- 

*  cond  his  gracious  purpofes,  are  unaccompanied  by  any 

*  ftipulation  or  condition  whatever  ;  the  good  faith,  the 
4  generofity,  the  honor  of  this  nation  afford  them  the 
4  fureft  pledge  of  a  correfponding  difpofition  on  your 
4  part,  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  harmony,  the  fta- 
4  bility  and  the  glory  of  the  Empire.  On  my  own  part 
4  I  entertain  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  the  fame 
4  fpirit  which  urged  you  to  fhare  the  freedom  of 
'  Great  Britain,  will  confirm  you  in  your  determination 

4  to 


1 1 

«  to  (hare  her  fate  alfo,  (landing  or  falling  with  the  Bl 

*  Nation.' 

An  Addrcfs  was  returned   next  day  by  the  Commons 
in  which  they  fay,  *  That  we  feel  mod  fenfibly  the  atten- 

*  tion  which  our  reprcfentatiori3  have   received  from 

*  magnanimity  of  your  Majefty,  and  the  n  ifuom  of  the 
1  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

'  We  aflure  your  Majefty,  that  wc  conceive  the  refolu- 
'  tion  for  an    unqualified,   unconditional   repeal   of   the 

*  6th  of  George  the  firft,  to  be  a  meafure  of  confum- 
'  mate  wifdom   and  juftice,   fuitable   to   the  dignity  and 

*  eminence  of  both  nations,  exalting  the  character^of  both, 

*  and  fumijhitig  a  perpetual  pledge  cf  mutual  amity. 

'  We  aflure  your  Majefty,  that  we  are  fenfibly  affect:  - 

*  ed  by  your  virtuous  determination  to  accede  to  the 
'  wifhes  of  your  faithful  people,  and  to  cxercife  your  royal 

*  prerogative  in  a  manner  moil  conducive  to  their  welfare, 

*  and  accordingly  we  (hall  immediately  prepare  bills  to 
1  carry  into  execution  the  defires  of   your  Majeily's  pco- 

*  pie,    and  your  own  benevolent  purpofes. 

1  Gratified  in  thofe  particulars  we  do  aflure  your  Ma- 
1  jefty,  that  no  conjlitutictul  qucftion  between  the  two  nations 

*  will  any  longer  exiji,  which  can  interrupt  their  harmony  \  and 
c  that  Great  Britain,  as  me  has  approved  of  our  firmnefs, 
'  fo  fhe  may  rely  on  our  affection. 

*  We  remember,  and  do  repeat,  our  determination  to 
1  Hand,  and  fall,  with  the  Britifh  Nation. 

f  We  perceive  with  pleafure  the  magnanimity  cf  your 

*  Majefty,   difelaim  the  little  policy  of  juuking  a  bargain 

C  ■  with 
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*  with  your  people,  and  feeling  with  pride  the  confidence 

*  your  Majefty  repofes  in  the  good  faith,  gencrofity  ano 

*  honor  of  the  Irifh  Nation,  we  anfwer  with  all  humility, 
'  that  your  Majefty  entertains  a  jufl  fenfe  of  our  charac- 
'  ter.    Common  intereft,  perpetual  connection,  the  recent 

*  conduct,  of  Great  Britain,  a  native  affection  to  the  Bri- 

*  tifli  name  and   nation,  together  with  the  constitution 

*  which  we  have  recovered,  and  the  high  reputation 
'  we  pofTefs,   mud  ever  decide  the  wifhes  as  well  as  the 

*  intereft  of  Ireland,  to  perpetuate  the  harmony \ftalil\ty  and 

*  SJorl  °f  ^  Empire? 

This  Addrefs  received  a  flight  oppofition,  and  very 
fortunately,  becaufe  a  divifion  took  place,  which  fhews 
not  only  the  decided  fenfe  of  the  Irifh  Commons,  but  that 
the  Houfe  which  expreffed  that  fenfe  was  uncommonly 
full. — The  ayes  were  211 — the  noes  none,  there  being 
only  the  tellers. 

On  the  fame  day  the  Commons  alfo  addreffed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  among  other  things  they  faid,  '"We 
*  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  name  of  Portland,  fo  intimate- 
.,  '  ly  connected  with  the  great  jera  of  BritiiTi  liberty  wiH 
'  be  handed  down  to  the  Iateft  pofterity  inseparably 
'  blended  with  the  full  and  perfect  cfu-bUjhment  of  the  Gon- 
« ftltutkn  of  Ireland? 

I  mould  here  obferve,  that  his  Majesty's,  anfwer  to 
their  firft  addi%&  of  April,  which  had  arrived  during 
the  rccefs,  was  not  prefented  until  the  next  day,  being 
the  28th,  and  is  in  fuoftance  as  follows : 

'  Tt  gives  his  Majefty  the  higheft  Satisfaction  to  obferve, 
•  that  in  their  opinion,  in   which  his   Majefty  perfectly 

'  concurs, 
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'concurs,  the  conflitutional connexion  between  Great  L* 

*  and  Ireland  is  rfflnthil  to  the  interejls  and  happineji  of  both 

*  ftdtiom t  and  that  it  i  I  the  determination  of  his  people  of 

*  Ireland,  to  fhare  the  fate  of,  and  to  (land  and  fall  with, 
'  the  Britifh  nation. 

•  His  Majefty  conceives  that  thefe  principles  cannot  fail 
1  to  contribute  to  the  accomplifljtnentoi  his  earnoil  defire  to 

*  remove  all  caufe  of  difcontcnt  and  jealoufy ;  with  that 

*  view  his  Majefty  has  recommended  this  weighty  and 
'  important  fubject  to  the  confideration  of  his  parliaments 
1  of  both  kingdoms,  trufting  that  their  united  wifdom  will 
'  fuggeft  fuch  meafures  as  may  terminate  in  af. 

'  thent  to  their  mutual  fatisfaclion.     With  the  fame  view 

*  his  Majefty  intends  forthwith  to  communicate  to  the 

*  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  the  addrefles  of 
'  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland. ' 

Hisanfwcr  to  the  latter  addrefs  of  the  17th  of  May,  did 
not  arrive  until  the  13th  of  June  :  in  it  he  fays,  <  He  has 

*  received  with  the  moll  fincere  fatisfaclion  the  dutiful 
f  and  loyal  Addrefs  of  his  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Irc- 
'  land — his  Majefty  a  fibres  his  faithful  Commons,   of  his 

*  afle£tionate   acceptance   of  their  grateful    acknowledge 

*  ments  for  the  attention  Which  his  Majeftv  and  the  Par- 

*  liament  of  Great  Britain  have  lhewn  to  their  reprefen- 

*  cations,  and  which  they  fo  juftly  confider  mfur 

*  perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  titnity? 

The  declarations  of  the  Houfe  of  Cfiromons,  c  that  no. 
.    '■conflitutional  quejiion  between  the  POJt  nations  11& 
'*■.  (*exij}  that  can  interrupt  their  baprion^  and  that  Great  Bri- 

*  tain  may'rely on  their'afFection'S'j  are  very  pleating  to  his 


His 
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'  His  Majefty  is  fully  convinced,  by  their  prefent  pro- 

*  fcflions  of  entire  Satisfaction  and  dutiful  attachment, 
'  that  his  Majefty  always  entertained  ajuft  fenfe  of  their 
\  character.      The  -zeal  which   they  have  Jheivn  to  perpetuate 

*  the  harmony  and  their  determinations  to  uphold  the  glory, 
1  of  the  Empire,  juflify  his  Majefty  for  having  on  his  part 

*  given  the  moil   unequivocal  proofs  of  his  royal   confi- 

*  dence  in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Irifli  Na- 
'  tion.' 

You  will  keep  in  mind  that  in  this  Anfwer,  his  Ma- 
jefty omits  any  expreflion  recommending  final  adjuji- 
menty  which  he  mentioned  in  his  firft  Meflage,  and  re- 
peated in  his  anfwer  to  the  firft  Addrefs,  becaufe  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  call  it  to  your  recollection. 

After  this  the  Seffion  drew  to  a  clofe,  and  it  was  in 
thofe  days  the  euftom  to  addrefs  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
previous  to  the  prorogation,  as  a  compliment,  and  as  a 
review  of  the  material  objects  of  the  Seffion  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  Commons,  m  their  Addrefs  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  en  the  23d  of  July,  fay  : 

*  At  the  clofe  of   this  feffion  we  (hall  have  feen  under 

*  your  Grace's  administration,  the  Judges  rendered  inde- 
'  pendent  of  the  Crown  ;  the  law  For  the  punifhment  of 
f  mutiny  and  defertion,  abridged  in  duration,  and  fo  alter- 

*  ed  as  to  become  a  vindication  of  the  conftituticn  ;  the 
'  jurifdictionof  the  hereditary  Judges  of  the  landreftored  ; 
'  the  vicious  mode  of  palling  laws,   which  was  heretofore 

*  exercifed  in  this  country,  reformed  ;  and  the  fole  and  ex- 
'  clufive  right  of  Legiflation  external  as  well  as  internal, 
<  in  the  Irilh  Parliament,  firmly  aflerted  on  the  part  of 
«  Ireland,  and  unequivocally  acknowledged  on  the  part  of 

(  Great 


4  Great  Britain.     We  flull    h  ive    fcen  this  great 

'  arrangement  eft  all  foe  don  a  bafts  which  ftcures  (L  trat.  , 

'  tyof  Ireland,  and  unites  the  afffffiofU  as  well  as  inttrefts  cf 

*  both  kingdoms.     When   we  conficlcr   how    long  we 

*  been  labouring  for  thofe  great  and  important  objects, 
4  and  that  they  have  been  accomplififjcd  in  the  fhort  period 
'  of  your  Grace's  Adminiflration,  wc  fliould  be  wanting, 
'  in  juftice  to  your  Grace,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
'  your  virtue.' 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  fpeech  with  which  he  concluded 
the  Seffion,  foon  followed,  and  his  Grace's,  words  deferve 
to  be  moil  particularly  attended  to,  for  language  more 
emphatic  could  not  be  ufed. 

•  Many  and  great  national  objects  muft  prefent  them- 
'  felves  to  your  confideration  during  the  recefs  from  par- 
\  liamentary  bufinefs,  but  what  I  would  moft  earneftly 
'  prefs  upon  you,  as  that  on  which  your  domeftic  peace 
'  and  happinefs,  and  the  profperity  of  the  empire  at  thi» 

*  moment  moft  immediately  depend,  is  to  cultivate  and 
'  diffufe  thofe  fentiments  of  affection  and  confidence  which 

*  are   now  happily  reftored  between  the   two  kingdoms. 
'  Convince  the  people  in  your  fever al  diftricls,  as  you  are  v 
'felves  convinced,  that  every  caufe  cf  paft  jealcufies  and  d:, 

*  tents  is  finally  removed,  that  both  countries  have  pledged  th.:r 

*  good  faith  to  each  other,  and  that  their  heft  fcurity  toil 

*  an  inviolable  adheranre  to  thai  :  .   that  the   implicit 

*  reliance  which  Great  Britain  has  repofed  on  the  honor, 
t  generofity,  and  candor  of  Ireland,  engages  your 
'  national  character  to  a  return  of  fentiments  equally  ii- 

*  bcral  and  enlarged,  convince  them  that 

'  are  noiuone,  indijfclubly  connccledin  unity  ofconftittttim,  and 
'  unity  cf  viterefts,  that  the  danger  and  fecurity,  the  prof- 

*  p< 
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*  perity  and  calamity  of  the  one,  muft'equally  effect  the 
«  other,  and  they  ftand  and  fall  together.' 

I  have  omitted  to  ftate  in  its  proper  place  as  to  time, 
that  on  a  difference  of  opinion  happening  as  to  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  the  repeal  of  6  Geo.  i.  to  fecure  the  Indepen- 
dance  of  the  Irilh  Parliament,  Mr.  Flood  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  declare  the  fole  and  exclufive 
right  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  make  laws  in  all  cafes 
whatever  internal  and  external  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
which  was  refufed,  and  a  refolution  was  moved,  that  leave 
was  refufed  to  bring  in  faid  heads  of  a  bill,  becaufe  the  fole 
feparate  and  exclufive  right  of  legiflationin  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment in  all  cafes  whether  internal  orexternalhad  been  alrea- 
dy afferted  by  Ireland,  and  {w\\j,  finally  y  and  irrevocably 
acknowledged  by  the  Britifh  Parliament.  The  word  finally 
was  objected  to,  and  a  motion  made  to  expunge  it,  but  on 
the  queftion  being  put,,  it  was  retained  without  a  divifion, 
and  the  refolution  agreed  to. 

But  I  will  now  give  you  a  flronger  record  than  any  I 
have  produced,  to  prove  not  only  the  fenfe  of  the 
nation  as  to  the  final  accomplifhment,  but  as  to  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  fettlement.  On  the  30th  of 
*VIay,  being  the  fecond  day  after  our  Addrefs  declaring 
cur  entire  fatisfaclion,  and  that  no  constitutional  quef- 
tion could  ever  after  exift  between  the  two  kingdoms 
to  interrupt  their  harmony,  an  Addrefs  was  agreed  to 
by  both  houfes,  c  to  reprefent  to  his  Majefty,  that  they 
'  were   fo  impreffed  with   fentiments  of  gratitude  to  Di- 

*  vine  Providence,  for  the  many  bleffmgs  beftowed  of 
'  late  on  this  kingdom,  and  particularly  for  that  tiiiio>;> 
'  harmony,  and  cordial  affection  which  now  happily  fubfifts 
1  between  his  two  kingdoms,  whofe  intercfts  are  infeparehly 
-  'he  fimr.  and  for  the  great   and  fgnal  fuccefs  of  his 

<  MajenVi 
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*  Majefty'a  Arms  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft    I) 

«  they  had  the   moll    fincerc  and  ardent  difpofition  10 

*  prefs  their  unfeigned  th.uiks  to  Almighty  God,  for  tJ 

*  his  mercies   to    both    kingdoms,  and  that   whei 

*  Majefty  fhall   plcafe  to  appoint  a  day  of  l'ubli 
'giving,    there    will   not,   as  they  conceive,   be    any   one 
'  perfon  throughout  the  nation,   who  will   not  mi 

t  dially    and    finccrely  join   in    the    religious  obfervatioa 
'  thereof.' 

Thus  did  the  nation  call  on  Almighty  God  to 
receive  their  folemn  thanks  for  Ins  blefTings  to  botli  king- 
doms, in  the  accomplifhnunt  of  this  final  adjuftment, 
and  yet  this  is  the  fettlement  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  1 
to  tell  you,  is  not  final,  and  this  is  the  constitution  he 
wants  to  delude,  to  threaten,  or  to  force  you,  into  a  mis- 
erable and  abje£l  furrender  of. — Can  lie,  can  you,  can 
any  of  us  who  offered  our  Thankfgivings  on  that  day, 
and  invoked  the  Almighty  Difpcnfer  of  the  fate  of  Na- 
tions to  receive  the  overflowing  effufionsof  a  kingdom's 
gratitude,  think  fo  lightly  of  what  we  then  acknowledg- 
ed fo  facred,  as  wantonly  and  foolifhly  to  change  thofc 
folemn  fentiments,  and  demolifh  the  object  of  a  natit  n*s 
Prayer,  and  of  a  nation's  Thanks,  for  the  fpeculatiw 
theory  or  idle  declamation  of  any  iVlinifter,  Iiowevergre.it 
his  talents,  his  integrity,  or   his   power. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  recur  to  the  feveral  argu- 
ments, or  rather  aflertions,  ufed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  refpe&ing 
the  point  of  final  adjuftment — all  who  hear  me  I  am  lure 
mull  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that  never  was  there  vet  a 
great  fpeech  made  by  a  great  man,  which  contained  fo  lit- 
tle matter;  and  if  any  thing  could  make  me  believe  that 
the  noble  Lord  poflefles  lefs  good  fenfe  and  political  ta- 
lents than  I  am  difpofed  to  afcribe  to  him,  it  is  the  gains 

which 
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which  he  has  taken  to  diffeminate  in  this  country  fuch  a 
paltry  production.  I  fee  the  gentlemen  are  taking  down 
my  words, — let  them  do  fo — I  will  repeat  them — a  paltry 
production — paltry,  not  in  regard  to  the  Gentleman  that 
made  it,  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  higheft  refpec*t, 
but  paltry  in  regard  to  argument,  for  it  is  the  mereft  tiflue 
of  general  affertion  without  proof,  high-flowing  language 
without  meaning,  and  affumptions  without  argu  ment,  that 
I  ever  read. 

We  will  now  go  to  the  proceedings  in  Great  Britain  ; 
I  have  mentioned  that  his  Majefty  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
Britifh  Houfes,  on  the  9th  April,  which  they  did  not  then 
take  into  confideration.  The  Lord  Lieutenant's  meffage 
which  was  fimilar  to  his  Majefty's,  and  the  Iriih  Addreffes 
of  17th  April  to  the  King,  were  delivered  by  his  Majef- 
ty's order  to  both  the  Britifh  Houfes  on  1  ft  May,  and 
they  were  taken  into  confideration  by  them  on  the  17th. 

In  the  Lords  a  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  6  of  Geo.  1, 
and  a  refolution  entered  into  f  that  it  is  indifpenfable  to 

*  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the 
'  connexion  between  them  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  mutu- 
'  al  confent  on  afolid  and  permanent  footing,  and  that  an 
4  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,,  that  he 
'  will  bepleafcd  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  in  his  royal 
'  wifdom  he  fhall  feem  think  moft  conducive  to  that  im- 
«  portant  end.' 

On  the  fame  day  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  came  to  two  refolutions  ;  one,  that  6 
G.  1.  ought  to  be  repealed;  and  the  other,  *  that  it  is 
'  indifpenfable  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both 
1  kingdoms,  that  the  connexion  betweeen  them  fhould  be 

*  eftablifhed  by  mutual  confent,  on  a  folid  and  permanent 
1  bafis,'  to  both  of  which  the  Houfe  agreed  nem.  con. 
I.c-.ive  was  accordingly  given  for  the  bil!,  and  an  addrefs 

voted 
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voted  to  the  king,  containing  the   fub/bnee  of  the  I 
refohition,  "  that  he   be  gracinnfly   p!"afed  to  ; 
rheafnres  a*  his  Majrfty  in    hts  rc.yal    w':Vom  (hall  tl 
mo;f  conducive  tu  the  eftabtiflling,  by  mutual  confent,  the 
Connection    between  tfiw  kingdom  and   Ireland   upon  a 
folid  and  permanent  hafis."     This  is  the  Refolatiof)  th«: 
Mr.  Pitt  relies  on,  tofhewthat  the  Brrtifh   LegtfUrare 
had  foinc  further  meaftirea  of  confl  » Jtion  in  contempla- 
tion,  than  thofe  contained   in  the  Irifli   addrtfll-',  ! 
will   in   candour  fuppofe  that  he  has  been  led  into    this 
erroneous  inference    by  his  miitaking,     and  of    couifb 
tnillaling  the  date  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  prefLd  to  it,  he  would 
not  let  it  be  read  from  the  Jou'nals,  but  boldly  main- 
v  tained  that  it  would  appear  from  them,  that  a  further 
agreement  between  the  two  kingdoms,  than  the  fettle - 
ment  of  that  feflion,  is  there  dated,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
adminiflration  of  the  day,  to  be  abfolutely  necefTary. 
Under  this  miflaken  impreffion  he  ad'erts  that  after  the  Bill 
to  repeal  the  6  Geo.  I.  was  pafTed,  ah  addrefs  was  moved 
and  carried,  (praying  his  Mtijefty  to  take  fuch  further 
meafures  eVc.  meaning  the  foregoing  addref:.)  whereas  the 
Journals  would  have  ihewn  that  this  addrefs  was  voted 
not  only  ^>^/or<?  the  Bill  parted,  but  before  it  was  even  pre- 
fented,  and  that  no  one  mcafure-  of  the  adjustment  had 
been  at  the  time  taken,  but  that  this  refolution  and  addiefs 
were,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  the  commencement  ot 
it. — The  addrefs  was  on  the  i  7  th  Ma  v.  The  bill  was  net 
prefented  till  the  nth  of  June,  and  did  not  pafs  till  the 
14th.  Had  this  Addrefs  been  propofed,  as  he  mif- 
tates,  after  the  Bill  had  pafled,  that  is,  after  the  Irifli 
Parliament  had  flated  their  perfeS  content  bv  declaring 
"  that  no  conilitutional  queftion  could  ever  otter  exift  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  to  interrupt  their  harmony,'*  he 
D  might 
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might  poflibly  have  had  fome  reafon  to  fay,  the  mover:- 
of  that  Addrefs  had  further  conftitutional  meafures  to 
propofe,  than  thofe  which  induced  that  declaration. 
It  is  under  the  miftake  of  date  that  Mr.  Pitt  introduces 
into  the  refolution  the  word  further,  whereas  there  is 
no  fuch  word  in  it. 

But  not  only  the  language  of  the  Minifters  of  the  time, 
but  every  circumftance  of  the  proceedings  fhew  that 
further  conftitutional  meafures  were  not  in  contempla- 
tion. Lord  Shelburne  in  introducing  the  Addrefs  to  the 
Lords,  after  urging  the  expedience  of  repealing  6  Geo.  r. 
in  which  the  two  fubjects  of  the  Britifh  claim  to  bind 
Ireland,  and  the  judicial  appeal,  were  connected,  fays, 
"  This  repeal  was  all  he  meant  to  propofe  as  matter  of 
"  Parliamentary  decifton,  but  there  were  other  points 
"  for  the  executive  power,  the  alteration  of  Poyn- 
"  ing's  a£t,  and  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  Bill,  in  which 
"  it  would  be  wife  to  comply  with  the  withes  of  Ireland.7' 
This  addrefs  therefore,  in  common  fenfe,  muft  have  had 
thofe  points  in  view,  and  as  to  them,  it  meant  to  convey- 
to  his  Majefty  the  approbation  of  the  Houfe  to  his 
ixercife  of  his  prerogative  in  affenting  to  fuch  Bill?, 
as  Ireland  fhould  tranfmit  for  the  purpofe. 

In  the  Commons,  on  the  fame  day,  Mr.  Fox,  after 
dating  the  various  demands  and  grievances  of  Ireland, 
premifed  his  motion  on  the  refolution,  by  obferving  that 
"  the  committee  muft  fee  that  tltere  were  only  one  or  two 
"  points  in  which  the  interference  of  the  BritiJJj  Parliament 
"  was  neccjfary,  the  repeal  of  6  Geo.  i.  and  the  reftora- 
u  tion  of  the  appellant  jurifdi&ion  to  Ireland  ;  the  other 
"  points  lay  before  the  Parliament  and  the  King,  and  no 
<(  doubt  he  would,  as  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  Crown, 
"  advife  his  Majefty  to  fatisfy  the  other  demands  of  his 
"  Irifti  fubje&s,"  and  io  function  this  advice  the  refolution 

was 


was  evtd  ntfy  pointed ;  but  admit  I  might  ' 

had  furl!  Is  in  view,  and  thofc  even  of  a  confli- 

tut tonal  concern,     from   the    fear    which    h 
that  Ireland  might  think  of  ficfli   grievances,     we    :. 
fee   that   fear    completely  removed} 
Jc 61  that   this  refolution  waa  agreed  to   on  the    i6ih  of 
May,  ten  days  before  it  was  communicated  to  the  Irifh 
Parliament  in   order   to  make   the   liberal    intentions    of 
Britain  known, — that  the  Irifh  addrefi  of  the  28th  May 
was  founded  on  this  very  resolution,  to  v.  hich  it  is  an  an- 
fwer, and  that  Ireland  therein  declares  her  perfect  Satis- 
faction, and  that  the  a'djuftraent  \s  final,  by   alluring  his 
Majcfty  "  that  no  conftitutional  qucflion  can  ever  here- 
after ex  id  between  the   kingdoms  to  interrupt  their  har- 
mony." 

There  would  have  been  a  great  abfurdity  in  that  refo- 
lution  being  laid  before  the  Irifh  Parliament,  if  it  meant 
future  arrangement  not  alluded  to  in  it  or  explained, 
when  the  object  declared  by  his  Majefty  was  an  imr 
ate  and  final  Settlement — at  all  events  Ireland  did  not 
confider  it  to  refpect  future  arrangement,  or  if  Hie  did, 
fhegaveit  a  complete  anfwer  in  faying,  every  object  was 
accomplifhed. 

We  fee  then,  that  whatever  fear  the  Minifter  c  ptertained 
on  this  head,  if  any — was  effectually  done  away  by  this 
anfwer  to  his  refolution  ;  for  though  he  continued  in  office, 
and  the  Britifh  Parliament  continued  iltting  fome  months 
after,  he  did  not  renew  the  fubject  or  bring  forward  any 
mcafure  grounded  on  it,  ncr  did  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  became 
Minifter,  the  commercial  proportions  onlv  excepted. 
The  fact  feems  to  be,  that  the  refolution  in  refpect  to 
future  meafures  had  commerce  only  in  view,  Mr.  Pitt  {ays 
fo,  Lord  Liverpool  relies  on  it,  and  although  Mr.  Fox 
jn  the  reply,  which  the  noble  Lord  has  read,  fays  it  was 
D  2  to 
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to  extend  to  political  objects  only,  yet  he  explains  them  tq 
be   what   are   really  commercial,  by  faying,  ■'' 
alluded  to,    and  were  to  comprehend  the    v/i. 
of  the    navigation  of  the  empire,   ami  as   fuch  Mr.   Pity 
and  Lord  Liverpool  relied  on  it,  as  a  ground  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  commerci..'  fyftern  of  1785. 

Mr.  Pitt  faid,  "  the  meaning  of  the  Refolution  moved 
**  in  1782,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf,  wa: 
<e  f-oo  fcubborn  and  obvious  to  be  explained  away,  or 
"  denied."  And  Lord  Liverpool's  (then  Mr.  Jenkinfon) 
words  are  very  ftrong. — "  The  noble  Lord  had  denied 
I*  that  any  proof  had  been  given  of  there  being  any 
"  necefiity  of  coming  to  a  fyftern  of  commercial  arrange- 
"  ment  with  Ireland,  and  had  contended  no  fuch  nectf- 
"  fity  exifted.  In  anfwer  to  this,  he  fhould  think  it  fuf- 
"  ficient  to  refer  the  noble  Lord  to  the  fb-te  of  the  two 
*s  countries,  as  an  ample  proof  of  the  neceility,  had  he 
ce  no  better  proof  to  advert  to  ;  but  he  was  furnifhed 
"  with  the  beft  authority,  the  authority  of  that  Houfe, 
ei  And  here  he  faid  he  jriuft  again  refer  to  the  Refolu- 
"  tion  of- May  17th,  1782,  wherein  it  was  declar- 
"  -e^,  *  That  it  was  indifpenfable  to  the  intereft  and  hap- 
*<  pinefs  of  both  kingdoms  that  the  connection  between 
<«  them  fhould  be  eftablifhcd  by  mutual  confent,  upon  a 
M  folid  and  permanent  footing,'  he  was  aware  that  the 
*'  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite  to  him  had  afferted 
"  that  the  Refolution  had  no  reference  to  a  commerciaj 
"  arrangement,  and  that  it  related  merely  to  a  political 
"  one.  He  never,  he  declared,  attended  to  hear  what 
«'  was  faid  in  another  place,  but  he  had  read  in  a  newf- 
t%.  paper  that  a  great  authority  who  had  fat  in  the  Ca- 
"  binet  when  that  Refolution  had  been  moved,  had  de- 
"  clared  it  did  mean  a  commercial  arrangement.  For 
"  his  part,  he  could  not  think  it  ooflible  for  thofe  who 
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"  framed  the  Rcfolution  to  have  had  or.y  arrangement 
*'  in   their    contemplation  but  a  commc  .i  il  one,  ar 
91   it   did  not   mean   that,   he   vviflv  <1   the  authors   of  it 
(<  would   have   been  fo  good  as  to  have  declare  d  what  it 
"  did  mean." 

After  reading  the  addrefs  of  the  Irifli  Parliament 
of  May  28,  which  I  have  Anted  to  you,  it  could 
hardly  he  believed  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  affert,  "  That 
with  refpecx  to  that  part  of  the  King's  Mortage  which 
related  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  fom?  meafures 
for  a  final  adjuftment  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Ii  iih  Commons  were  wholly  Glent," — yet  he  has  done  i; 
roundly  and  without  reftrve  in  the  very  words  I  mention. 
Is  the  declaration  in  that  addrefs,  that  no  future  conftitu- 
tional  queftion  could  exifl,  mere  fdence  ?  How?  IIa< 
their  language  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  full  and  per- 
fect eftablifhm.nt  of  their  conftitution,  no  meaning?  What 
fophifhy  of  argument,  what  cafuiftry  of  language  cm 
draw  a  diftin&ion  between  the  expreffions  thai  no  future 
queftion  can  exifl:,  and  that  the  matter  is  finalk  adjufted  \ 
between  the  words  final,  and  no  longer  exifiing — If  it 
puts  an  end  to  all  future  queflions,  it  muft  be  final,  becaufc 
what  puts  an  end,  is  final — but  the  whole  amount  of  his 
reafoning  is,  that  what  puts  an  end  to  any  thing,  is  not 
final.  It  is  a  powerful  proof  how  little  argument  he 
has  to  (land  on,  when  he  reforts  to  fuch  a  wretched  play 
upon  words,  on  a  fubject  of  fuch  magnitude. 

I  would  difmifs  it  without  further  obfervation,  but  that 
there  is  one  part  of  that  arrangement,  and  a  moft  material 
one  as  to  connexion,  which  he  has  flurred  over  without 
obfervation  ;  I  mean  the  modification  which  was  then 
made  of  Poyning's  law.  It  will  not  only  fullv  difprove 
his  aflertion,  that  nothing  was  then  done  by  Ireland 
towards  eftablifhing  a  connexion,  but  it  will  lhew  farther 
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the  bafis  on  which  It  was  then  conflituted  and  firmly 
placed. 

The  act  making  this  modification,  which  regulates 
the  manner  of  parting  bills  in  Parliament,  received  very 
uncommon  folemnity  in  its  progrefs.  It  was  moved  for 
31ft  of  May,  three  days  after  the  addrefs,  and  fo  eflen- 
tial  was  it  deemed,  that  it  was  prefented  as  a  bill,  not  as 
heads  in  the  accuflomed  manner,  and  it  was  fent  to  the 
Lords  prior  to  its  going  to  Council,  and  was  carried  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a  joint  Committee  of  both 
Houfes.  It  enacts,  that  no  Bill  (hall  pofs  into  a  Law  in 
Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  returned  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain.  Thus  not  leaving  the  connection  a  bare 
function  of  two  kingdoms  under  one  Sovereign,  but  fe- 
curing  the  continuance  of  that  connection,  by  making 
the  Britifh  Minifter  anfwerable  to  the  Britifh  nation,  if 
any  Law  mould  receive  the  Royal  affent  in  Ireland, 
which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  empire,  be  incompa- 
tible with  its  imperial  intereffo,  or  tend  to  feparate  Ireland 
from  it.  I  did  at  the  time  fay,  and  do  now  repeat,  that 
the  arrangement  would  have  been  imperfect,  without 
this  fecurity  attending  what  the  Britifh  Minifter  weakly 
calls  a  Demolition  of  fyftem,  and  what  we  call  a  glori- 
ous Efiablifhment  of  the  Conftitution,  confirming  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  in  thus  rendering  the 
Great  Seal  of  Britain  neceffary  to  the  paffing  an  Irifh. 
Law,  if  we  created  a  theoretic  difference  in  the  ConfK- 
rutions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  renders  ours  infe- 
rior, it  is  one  not  injurious  to  us,  but  neceffary  from 
our  fituation  in  the  empire,  and  one  with  which  we  are 
content,  and  which  fecures  Union  and  Connexion  on  a 
firm  and  lading  bajis. 

I  therefore 
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I  therefore    ncrrce     that    the    power  of    the 
Parliament  extends,    ns  ,    to 

the  controul  of  the  third  crtate  of  the  [r'rfh  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  controul  on  the  King's  naked  power 
of  aflent  only — and  this  very  controul,  I  fay,  give* 
to  Britain  an  effectual  pledge  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands  that  it  never  fhall  be  in  our  power  1  I  of 

ours  to  weaken  or  impair  the  connexion.  On  the  oth:r 
hand,  we  are  not  without  a  fecurity  on  our#part,  for,  by 
the  confirmation  of  our  independence,  Britifh  law  cannot 
bind  us  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Union  cannot  be  altered, 
impaired,  or  fevered,  (putting  force  and  convulfion  out 
of  the  cafe)  except  by  our  confirming  the  meafure  by  a 
law  of  our  own.  Great  Britain  cannot  throw  us  off. 
An  act  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  is  inadequate  to  it.  As 
an  inftance,  no  law  of  hers  could  repeal  our  Annexation 
Aa  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  I  wanted  authority  for  the  flatement  I  have  given, 
Lord  Auckland,  in  moving  for  the  repeal  of  the  6thGeo.r. 
confirms  what  I  fay,  in  very  explicit  language  : — "  As 
•'  no  Irifh  Bill  can  pafs  into  law,  without  the  previous  con- 
•'  fent  of  the  King  in  his  Council  of  England  ;  fo  there 
<c  was  no  danger  that  the  independence  of  the  legiflature 
"  of  Ireland  could  be  made  ufe  of  to  make  laws  injurious 
•'  to  the  fifter  kingdom  ;  the  Englifh  Council  being  re- 
**  fponfible  for  every  advice  they  gave  their  Sovereign, 
•?  and  England  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  crt- 
"  creafed  power  of  the  Irifh.  Parliament,  as  the  confent 
"  of  the  King  would  be  ftill  neceflary  to  fanctify  all  their 
'*  Acts."— Thus,then,  our  modification  of  Poyning'sLaw 
gives  England  a  fecurity  that  we  cannot  diffolve  or  im« 
pair  the  connexion  by  any  Act  of  our  feparate  Legiila- 
ture,  while  the  very  independence  of  that  feparate 
Legiflature  gives  us  a  fecurity  that  Great  Britain  cannot 
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by  any  law  of  her's   deftro"  it;  we  are  by  thcfe  two 
meafures  of  that  day,  confirmed  in  what  wao,  and  ever 
mud  be  our  dearefl  intereft,  in  being  an  unalienable  and 
infeparable  part    of  the  Bricifti  Empire,   not   joined  to- 
gether, as  fome  have  foolifhly  afferted,  by  the  nohfenfe 
of  a  Foederal  Union ;  not,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  unmeaning  lan- 
guage, by  a  connexion  which  hangs  on  a  thread,  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  attacks  of  party,  and  all  the  efFe6h   of 
accident.    Fatal  would  it  be  for  us  if  it  hung  on  a  thread, 
expofed ,  as  he  fays,  to  all   the    attacks  of  party,   and 
all  the  effects  of  accident ;  for  he  and  his  party  have  at- 
tacked it  with  fuch  weight  of  abufe,  fuch  a  complica- 
tion of  infulting  threats,  fuch   an  ill-judged  bombaftic 
espofure  of  our  fuppofed  weakneffes  to  our  enemies, 
and  fuch  an  unjuftifiable  attempt   to  confolidate  to  his 
aid  every  accident  of  the  circumftances  attending  both 
our  internal  and  external  fituation,    that  our  not  being 
convulfed  by  thefe  very  attempts,  is  a  folid  refutation  of 
his  alfertion,   and  we  may  plume  ourfelves  the  more  on 
its  {lability,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  in  the  rangr  of  hu- 
man invention  to  fuppofe  a  more  powerful  aaack  of 
party,  or  a  more  artful  application  of  all  the  accidental 
circumflances  which  the  prefent  crifis  has  unfortunately 
brought  to  bear  together  at  the  fome  period.— No,  Sir, 
we   are,  and  we   are  ha^py  to  be  a  Dominion  of  the 
Crown  of  England ;  a  constituent  ana  infeparable  part  of 
the  Empire,  under  the  fame  So-°reien  ;  and  the  Acts  of 
the  executive,  with  regard  to  our  legifladon,  are  the  A£ts 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  Ireiand  in  his 
Britifh  Council;  unfortunate  would  it  be  for  us  if  Ire- 
land was  held  by  a  connection  as  of  the  perfon  of  the 
King  only,  and — [a  cry  of  hear !  hear!  from  the  Trea- 
fury  Bench] — I  am  glad  the  noble  Lord  approves  of 
what  I  fay  ;  1  am  glad  he  thus  fhews  himfelf  to  be  of 
opinion  with  me,  that  a  better  bafis  already  exifts  for  a 
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connexion  between  the  two  countries,   than  t! 
Mr.  Pitf,   and  the  noble  Lord  Would  fain  impofc  on  I 

Here,  then,  ,; 
whereon  not  only  to  affert   that  the  adjuftment  was  ' 
as  to  the  Irifh   constitution,   but   that  it  even  fulfilled 
conftruftion  given  r.ow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  resolution  of 
1782,  however   contrary   to  what   he   gave   it   in  1  ~ 
It  alfo  fulfilled  his  Afjjk  fly's  gracious  recommendations  at 
the  time,  and  in  looking  back  to  them,  we  mail  fi  id  ano- 
ther proof  of  every  object    of  confliur.ion   or  eonftitu- 
tional  connection    being  then  confiJe-red   as   finally  ad- 
jufted  ;  for  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Kin?,  in  his  fi-ft  M 
fage,  propofeS   the  confideration  of  Irifh   grievances  in 
order  txprefsly   to    obtain  a  Final  Jdjujlment,    he    ufes 
the  fame  words   Final  Adjujl merit   in    his  Meflage  by  the 
Dulee  of  Portland,  flating  his  own  and  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament's intentions  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  lid-.  Parliament 
on  hearing  thtfe  intentions  declared    on  h  of 

May    their  Satisfaction,    and  that    an  end  would  be  put 
therebv  to  all  constitutional  queflions,    he  drops  the  ex- 
prefllon    of   Final  Jldjujlment  ever    after,    and    in    his 
anfwer  on  the     13th  of    June,    he   declares    his  p'   t- 
fure  in   receiving    this   Declaration,    commends    them 
for    confidering     the    attention    of    Great    Britain 
furnifhing  a   perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  ar;. 
their  zeal  to  perpetuate  the  harmony,  and  uphold  the  c 
of  the    Britifh    empire,  and    he    mentions  Final    . 
merit  no  more. 

Would  his  Minuter  have   advifed   him   to  thefe  ex- 
prefTions,  if  the   adjuflment   furnilhed    no   pledge  ; 
tended    no   way  to   perpetuate  connection ;    in  thort,  if 
it   only  deftroyed  the  connection,  as  Mr.  Pitt  fays, 
demolishing    one  ivtlem,  and  not   Substituting 
or  did   they  not  advife  hind    to     this    language,    ana 
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omit  the  further  mention  of  Final  Adjuftment ;  be- 
caufe  they  confidered  the  declaration  of  the  Irim 
Parliament,  and  the  modification  of  Poyning's  Law  to 
have  accomplished  every  object  of  conftitutional  adjust- 
ment, and  conftitutional  connection  ? 

But  I  will  give  you  further  evidence  of  their  fenttments 
having  been  as  I  itate  them  in  July,  1782.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant's  language  to  the  Parliament,  in  the  fpeech 
which  I  have  read  to  you  was,  that  they  fhould  convince 
the  people  that  every  caufe  of  part  jealoufy  and  difcontent 
Y:asjjna!!}  removed  (there  his  ufe  of  the  exprefTion  finally 
re  decifive)  ;  that  both  countries  had  pledged  their  faith 
to  each  other,  and  that  their  beft  fecurity  would  be  an  ad- 
herence to  that  compact,  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  now 
one,  indiffolubly  connected  in  unity  of  Constitution,  and 
unity  of  interests,  that  they  (land  and  fall  together. 

If  the  Britim  Minifler  of  that  day  had  in  view  more 
than  was  done — if  he  thought  the  work  incomplete  as 
to  his  object,  he  would  have  followed  up  the  meafure 
to  its  completion,  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  ufe  language  tending  to  impofe  on,  and 
not  to  conciliate  both  kingdoms.  He  would  not  have 
added  to  a  dereliction  of  duty,  a  grofs  and  unworthy 
deceit — nor  would  his  Grace  have  fubmitted  to  the  mean 
office  of  dating  a  compact  that  was  never  made,  a  unity 
that  was  not  formed — that  both  kingdoms  were  indiffo- 
lubly one,  when  the  very  meafure,  in  Mr.  Fitt's  ideas, 
untied  the  only  bond  that  held  the  two  kingdoms  toge- 
ther. 

Mr.  Pitt  could  not   have  been   ignorant  of  all   thefe 
facts    in    1782,  however   he   may  have  forgot  them  in 
1  799— and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  them,  but  confi- 
dered 
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tiered  the  work  of  i  7S4  as  final  an!  0<Anplet4  to  its  ob- 
ject of  cnnrtitutionnl  concerns,  I  may  appeal  to  his  own 
conduct,  (he  year  following,  when  he   was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  fpokc  to  the    fubjt.£t  on  Mr.  Q 
Villc's  motion — and  when,  if  the  mcafurcs  of  1782  were 
incomplete,  if  the  rcfolution  of  1782  alluded  to  further 
objects  of  Constitution,  he  had  had    f:vcral   months  for 
Confideration,  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  | 
pmpofed  means  to  fupply  the  defed,  whereas  he  did  not 
in  that  fpcech  complain  of  any    defect,  nor  talk  of  an/ 
Constitutional  meafures  unfinished    as  part  of  the 
tern  of  1782.     He  became  Minister    the  year  after,  and 
I    may  appeal  more   forcibly  to  his   conduct   ever  Since,  " 
full   fifteen  years,   during   all  which    time    he  has  <: 
nothing   towards  Conftitution — nay   not    only   done  no- 
thing,   hut  even  during    the  Commercial  Proportions  in 
1785,  not  a  word  did    he  utter  to  imply  that  the  fetil,*- 
ment  of  1782  was    not    final  as  to  Conftitution. 

He  muft  either  then  retract  his  new  doctrines  of  1  799, 
or  plead  guilty  to  a  fhameful  and  continued  dereliction  of 
his  duty,  in  having  fufTered  the  empire  to  remain  dur- 
ing 15  years  in  a  ftate  which  he  now  reprefents  as  h  - 
ing  all  the  while  endangered  its  verv  exiftence.  The  , 
fa£t  is,  he  w.-.s  guilty  of  no  dereliction,  and  I  am 
happy  in  any  thing  to  be  his  advocate.  The  meafures  of 
1782,  were  all  conftitutional  and  final,  tidtwtthftandirfg 
he  has  begun  in  1  799  to  fay  othcrwife. 

Any  one  of  the  many  proofs  I  have  adduced,  would 
be  fufficient  to  juitify  me  in  aliening,  that  the  fettkment 
of  1782,  fo  far  as  regarded  conjiitution  and  cor;!l:t:i- 
tional  connexion,  was  JSttdl — and  I  moft  devoutly  tvufl 
it  ever  will  remaiji  fo.  I  might  reft  lingly  on  the  opini- 
ons of  the  Irifti  Parliament,  repeated   often   througln  i:t 
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three   months   in   various   ways    (which   Mr.   P.  hetfer 

ftated),  or  the  opinions  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  and 
Britifh  MiniiTers,  who  conducted  the  meafure,  which  he 
relied  on  with  fuch  an  aiTuming  fuperiority,  or  even  on  his 
own  conduct  at  the  time,  or  on  his  conduct  and  language 
in  1 7 85,  or  on  his  conduct  and  language  ever  fince  ;  but 
the  whole  concurrence  of  them  forms  fuch  a  mafs  of 
evidence,  fuch  a  chain  of  incontrovertible  argument, 
that  he  mu/t  have  more  than  common  dullnefs,  or  a 
moil  perfevering  obftinacy,  who  can  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  fubject. 

Further  to  expofe  the  futility  of  his  affertion,  that  no- 
thing was  done  in  1  "S2  towards  connection,  I  might  re- 
mind you  cf  one  other  meafure  of  connection  attending 
that  period,  the  act  called  Lord  Yelverton's,  which  palled 
the  fame  day  with  the  one  I  have  juft  explained  as  to  the 
Britifh  feal.  Its  preamble  dates  a  principle  of  connec- 
tion for  the  future  conduct  of  our  Legiflature — "  Whereas 
(l  it  is  the  earneft  and  affectionate  defire,  as  well  as  true 
"  intereft,  of  yourMajefty's  fubje£ts  of  this  kingdom,  to 
"  promote,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  navigation,  trade, 
"  and  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
"  Ireland — and  whereas  a  (imilarity  of  laws,  manners, 
"  and  cufioms,  mufl  naturally  conduce  to  ftrengthen  and 
"  perpetuate  that  affection  and  harmony  which  do,  and  at 
*'  all  times  ought  to  fubfifl  between  the  people  of  Great 
"  Britain  and  Ireland" — and  the  body  of  it  proceeds  on 
the  fame  principle,  by  enacting,  "Th3t  all  fuch  claufes  and 
"  provifions  contained  in  any  flatutes  made  in  England  or 
f  Great  Britain,  concerning  commerce,  as  import  to  im- 
u  pofe  equal  reftraints  on  the  fubjects  of  both  kingdoms, 
fi  or  to  entitle  thtm  to  equal  benefits  or  as  equally  con- 
"  cern  the  feamen  of  both  kingdoms,  fave  fo  far  as  the 
tl  fame  have  been  altered  or  repealed,  (hall  be  accepted, 
(l  ufed,  and  executed  in  this  kingdom,  according  to  the 

"  prefent 
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"  prefeiri   t.nor  then  u  enacVng-at 

one  rtrck. every  law  o:  refpedir 

making   it   the  uniform  law  of  the  , 

cquall,-  affected  the  whole  empire. 

Lei  us  look  b?ck   then   for   a  moment  to  fad:, 
contrafl    th:m   v.  "aid 

in  1782,    "  no  confiitui  after  ex 

kingdoms.      C 

"  is  fine  :,    ws   an  a   :' 

lion — we  did  not  nd  the  words    we    ufed, 

there  was  no  final  fcttlement. 

Ireland  in  1 7 S 2,  placed  a  negative  controu!  in  C 
•.in  ove-r  her  ach,  in  order  to  fecure  the  connect 
Mr.  Pitt  fays  we  are  mirtaken,  and  did  nothing,  cr  it's 
of  no  avail. 

His  Maj«  .iuds  the  Irifh  Parliament   for 

declaration   that    the 

kingdoms,  is  to    their  intere  i   1 

Mr.  Pitt  fays  it  is  all  a  mockery — there  is   no   con.'. 
tional  connection. 

His  congratulates  them  on   their  decla 

that  no  C 

Mr.  Pitt  fays  it  is  all  unfounded,  and  every  con:V 
queftion  tliil  exi(h  that  can  intern:;: 

His  Majefty  Pays  the ..  tf  the  Britijb  P 

to  i 

Parliament  faid  the  fame  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  fays  it  was  no 
pledge,  or  it  mull  be  deHroyed,  to  introducea  wild  .   b< 
of  his  own,  not  sited  or  fought  for  by  etthei 
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The  Trim.  Parliament  Paid,  the  conflitution  which  they 
recovered  in  I  782,  bound  them  to  perpetuate  the  harmony, 
JlabUity,  and  g'ory  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Pitt  fays  he  will 
annihilate  that  conflitution,  at  the  rific  even  of  that  har- 
mony, and  without  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  which  may  make  the  attempt  peculiarly  fatal. 

The  Irilh  Parliament  fates  with  gratitude  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  their  conjlituticn 
is  fnPy  and  perfectly  eflablifned.  Mr.  Pitt  fays  it  is  all 
3  falfehood — we  neither  have,  nor  ought  to  have,  nor 
can  have  a  conftitution  of  our  own. 

The  fame  Lord  Lieutenant  tells  the  Commons  that 
to  fettle  the  cotiflitulion  of  Ireland  on  a  fe  cure  foundation,  and 
to  unite  its  inlerefls  and  affeflion?  with  thofe  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  the  principal  objects  of  his  adminiftration,  and 
he  is  happy  that  they  are  accomplished  Mr.  Pitt  gives  his 
Grace  a  direct:  contradiction,  and  tells  Ireland,  Don't  be- 
lieve the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  there  was  no  conftitution 
fettled — no  foundation  formed—no  interefts  united — or 
if  there  were,  that  he  mud  annihilate  that  conftitution, 
deftroy  the  foundations  of  it,  and  with  it  all  that  unity  of 
interefl:  and  affection  which  Ireland  faid  refted  on  them. 

The  fame  Lord  Lieutenant  defires  you  to  convince 
the  nation,  as  you  are  yourfelves  convinced,  that  every 
caufe  of  jeahufy  and  difcontent  is  finally  removed.  No 
fuch  thing,  fays  Mr.  Pitt ;  there  was  no  final  fettlement 
to  remove  them,  or  if  there  was,  it  muft  be  given  up,  and 
I  will  rifk  their  being  aroufed  afrefh. 

The  Viceroy  proceeds — both  countries  have  pledged 
their  faith  to  each  other ,  their  befl  fecurity  will  be  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  that  compaft-—\  deny  any  compact,  fays 

Mr. 


Mr.    1'iif,  and  T  will  br&k  that  pledge,  an  lei  me 

rc(]m.fl. )  our  attention,  \-  hile  I  afk  tliat  g«  mkman  an 
lcprcfcnlative  here,  if  this  be  his   conduct,   a'  to  a  c 
pact  fo  folcmnly  made  and  ratified  by  both  nation: ;   v. 
reliance  can  this  kingdom  place   on  his   adherence  to  any 
compact  on  which  he  would  reft  his  projected  Union,  es- 
pecially when    there  would  not    be   an  Irifh   Parliament 
fitting  then,  as  there  is  now,  to  enforce  and  prcted  it  ? 

The  fame  Viceroy  goes  on,  "  the  two  kingdoms  are 
?ioiv  one,  indiffolubly  connecled  in  unity  of  conjlituticn,  c- .J 
and  unity  of  intercfls,  and  they  muff  Jlaml  or  fall  together." 
You  are  not  indiflolubly  connected,  "  fays  Mr.  Pitt, 
your  connection  hangs  by  a  thread,  your  conftitutionis 
of  a  nature  to  prevent  unity,  and  your  feparate  interests 
are  deftroying  that  connection,  which  the  Viceroy  culled, 
indiflbluble." 

Does  this  Gentleman  who  thus  contradicts  Kin?, 
Lords,  Commons,  Viceroy,  and  himfelf,  forget  our 
folemn  acknowledgment  of  that  day,  let  him  look 
to  our  Journals  that  I  have  read  to  you,  and  he 
will  find  that  we  thought 'our  connection  fo  happily 
fettled,  and  our  connection  with  Britain  rendered 
fo  fecure,  that  the  whole  nation  de fired  to  return 
their  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  that  Union,  harmony  and 
cordial  affecHon  which  the  final  adjuflmcnt  of  i  7S2  fe- 
cured  to  both  kingdoms.  In  thefe  thanks  we  acknow- 
ledged our  intcrcfts  to  be  infeparably  the  fame*  and 
fered  our  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
blefllngs  to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  accompliihment  of 
that  final  adjuflmcnt.  All  a  mi  (Tab*,  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  vcu 
called  Heaven  to  witnefs  in  vain,  there  was  no  final 
adjuftment. 
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Need  I  go  farther  ?  is  not  the  impofnion  too  grofs^ 
even  for  the  dulleft:  underftanding  ever  imputed  to  the 
Irifh  cliniate  ?  every  thing  fhews  you  the  adjuflment  was 
final  ;  it  is  our  Second,  if  not  our  Great  Magna  Charta, 
and  he  would  never  labour  with  fo  much,  but  fo  impo- 
tent fophiflry  to  deny  it,  if  he  did  not  know  its  value 
and  its  ftrengthu 

A  Union  is  in  its  inflant  operation  a  total  extinction 
©f  it,  and  after  it  has  not  only  fecured,  but  abfolutely 
fhowered  down  upon  you,  more  bleflings,  more  trade, 
more  affluence  than  ever  fell  to  your  lot,  in  double 
the  fpace  of  time  which  has  elapfed  fince  its  at- 
tainment ;  will  you  be  cajoled,  duped,  or  threatened 
into  a  furrender  of  it  ?  Forbid  it,  every  honefl 
heart  that  glows  with  Irifh  patriotifm,  and  forbid  it 
Heaven,  whofe  bleflings  we  implored  on  its  perpetual 
continuance.  For  years  you  laboured  to  acquire  it,  in 
i  782  it  crowned  your  glorious  efforts,  and  did  yon  gain 
it  only  to  deftroy  it  ?  will  you  give  ear  to  the  folly  that 
you  afked  it  in  order  to  annihilate  it  ?  for  fuch  is  the  con- 
fummate  folly  of  thofe  who  argue  that  the  Britifh  refo- 
Jutions  which  confirmed  it,  looked  at  the  very  time  to 
future  meafures  for  destroying  it. 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  (to  return  again  to  the  refolution 
Mr.  Pitt  relies  on,)  that  when  a  free  conflitution  was 
offered  to  Ireland,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  refolution 
to  deftroy  it  ?  and  that  that  very  refolution  was  prefented 
to  our  Parliament  at  the  fame  moment  with  the  offer  of 
that  free  confutation  ?  No,  Sir,  Union  and  the  Confti- 
tution  of  1 7  82  are  incompatible,  they  are  direct  oppo- 
fites,  and  that  is  the  reafon  why  I  lay  fo  much  ftrefs 
on  the  adjuflment  of  1782,  becaufe  while  we  hold  it 
facred,  this  accurfed  Union  never  can  take  place.  I  am 
not  fo  filly  as  to  fay  its  being  final,  renders  it  phyfically 
or   politically    unalterable  j    but    I  ftate  its    perfection 

to 
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to  urge  its  value  and  its  efficacy  for  every  end  of 
happinefs,  and  I  (hew  you  the  djngcrs  which  muft  ful- 
lo\v  its  annihilation,  to  warn  you  againft  funendering 
it.  I  fay  again  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  thofe  who  now  advife  the  ruinous  mcafurc  of 
an  Union — a  meafurc  calculated  to  diflurb  the  harmony 
and  threaten  the  exigence  of  the  empire,  fhould  w.lli 
to  calumniate  the  glorious  conftitution  of  1782,  and 
afcribe  to  it  neither  permanency  of  principle,  nor  per- 
manency of  acljuftment. 

I  have  fhewn  you,  that  if  the  Minifter  in  17S2 
looked  forward  to  any  mertfures  beyond  that  year,  it  was 
to  commercial  ones  only.  No  advance  was  made  as  to 
commerce  in  general,  except  what  was  done  by  Yel- 
verton's  bill.  I  will  therefore  now  examine  the  follow- 
ing meafures  of  1785,  which  were  merely  commercial, 
and  the  proceedings  and  opinions  declared  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms,  and  all  the  minifters  con- 
cerned will  add  many  incontrovertible  proofs  to  what  I 
have  already  adduced  fo  many  proofs  to,  that  the  adjull- 
ment  of  1782   was  conflitutional  only,  and  final. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  Irifh  fefiion  following  that 
of  1782,  the  Commons  addrefs  the  Duke  of  Rutland  :— 

"  We  reflect  with  true  pride  and  fatisfaction  upon 
*'  the  folid  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  for  this 
"  country  within  a  very  fhort  period.  We  are  aware  of 
"  the  fituation  of  the  empire,  and  the  peculiar  circam- 
*'  fiances  which  have  prevented  th;  adjuflment  of  J;  vie 
"  points  which  concern  our  trade  and  manufaflurest  and  we 
*'  rely  upon  the  readinefs  of  your  Grace's  liberal  and 
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"  benevolent  aftiftance  for  the  furtherance  of  fuch  prac* 
*'  tical  meafures,  as  deliberate  wifdom  and  generous 
"  policy  may  adapt  to  our  real  necefiities  and  general 
41  interefts,"  and  here  mark  the  words,  the  adjuftment  of 
fome  points  which  concern  our  trade  and  manufactures  ; 
—not  a  word  about  Conftitution, — it  was  all  fettled. 

The  day  following  the  Commons,  in  an  ad- 
drefs  to  his  Majefty,  which  pafTed  Nem.  Con.  re- 
prefent  to  him  "  their  warmeft  hope,  that  the 
*'  interval  between  this  feffion  and  the  next  will 
*'  afford  fufficient  opportunity  for  forming  a  wife  and 
*'  well  digefted  plan,  for  a  liberal  arrangement  of 
•*  commercial  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
"  Ireland  to  be  then  brought  forward  ;  that  fuch  a 
"  plan  formed  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  reciprocal  ad- 
"  vantage,  would  be  the  mod  effeclual  means  of 
"  {lengthening  the  empire  at  large,  and  cherifhing  the 
"  common  interefts  and  brotherly  afFe&ions  of  both 
"  kingdoms." 

The  Recefs  was  accordingly  employed  in  forming 
fuch  a  plan,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  I,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  the  honour  of  being  called  on 
by  the  Britifh  Minifter  to  affift  in  the  work. 

The  next  feffion  opened  with  a  Speech  from  the  Duk* 
of  Rutland,  which  begins  with  thefe  words. 

"  I  am  to  recommend,  in  the  King's  name,  to  your 
"  earned  inveftigation,  thofe  objects  of  trade  and 
"  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
"  have  not  yet  received  their  compleat  adjustment." 
(Mark  the  cxpreffion— » -which  have  not  yet  received  their 

compleat 
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tompkat  adju/lm'nt.)  u  In  framing  a  plan,  with  a  \ 
<«  to  a  final  fcttlemcnt,  you  will  be  fcnfib!?  that  the 
"  intercfts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ought  to  be  for 
"  ever  united  and  infcparablc,  and  his  Majefty  relies  on 
"  your  liberality  and  wifdom  for  adopting  fuch  an  equ't- 
"  table  fyftcm,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  countries, 
"  and  the  fupport  of  the  common  interefr,  as  will  fe- 
"  cure  mutual  fatisfa&ion  and  permanency.  The  uni- 
"  formity  of  laws  and  of  religion,  and  a  common  in- 
"  terejl  in  treaties  with  foreign  ftates,  form  a  fure  bond 
"  of  mutual  connection  and  attachment  between  Great 
«•  Britain  and  Ireland :  it  will  be  your  care  to  cherifli  ] 
u.  thofe  ineftimable  bleflings,  with  that  fpirit  and  wifjom, 
u  which  will  render  them  effectual  fecuritics  to  th* 
*'  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  empire." 

You  will  obferve,  that  treaties  with  foreign  Mates  are 
here  mentioned,  becaufe  it  fhews  they  were  in  confeder- 
ation as  part  of  the  commercial  fubjeft  afterwards  de- 
clared final.  They  have  been  flated  by  the  noble  Lord 
to-day  as  an  imperial  confideration  calling  for  a  Union, 
and  notcapable  of  arrangement  by  a  diftindt  legislature  ? 

A  plan  was  fubmitted  to  the  Irifh  Commons  in 
eleven  propofitions  which  were  agreed  to,  and  the  ad- 
drefs  conveying  them  to  the  throne  received,  I  may  f3y, 
the  univerfal  and  warm  approbation  of  the  Houfe,  as 
on  a1  divifion  there  were  no  Noes  except  the  Tellers. 
Both  Houfes  joined  in  the  Addrefs,  which  (hews  the 
decided  fentiment  of  Parliament,  that  the  pafling  of 
thefe  Refolutions  into  Law,  would  have  completely 
anfwered  all  the  purposes  of  the  prefent  project. 

F  2  The 
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The  Addrefs  is  worth  attending  to  :— = 

"  That  our  gratitude  is  peculiarly  due  to  his  Ma- 
rt jefty,  for  the  meafures  which,  fince  lafl:  feflion  of  Par- 
n  liament,  have  been  taken  by  his  royal  command, 
"  towards  forming  an  arrangement  cf  commercial  intercourse 
f*  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  with  the  mod: 
*'  fanguine  hope  they  look  forward  to  the  confirmation  of 
t{  thefe  refoluticr.s,  containing  the  principles  upon  which, 
"  they  trufl,  the  commercial  interefts  of  the  two  nations 
"  will  be  finally  efiablifhed.  "When  thefe  mall  be  happily 
**  and  fully  carried  into  effect,  through  his  Majefly's  pa- 
"  ternal  goodnefs,  and  the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  his 
"  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  (hall, 
u  with  the  mofl  fincere  fatisfact.ion,  behold  afyflem  efta- 
*s  blifhed  upon  the  firm  bafis  of  reciprocal  advantage,  which 
*  will  completely  flrengthen  and  cement  the  common  intereji 
e(  and  mutual  affeflion  of  both  kingdoms ,  and  will  indiffolubly 
il  unite  the  efforts  of  all  his  Majefly's  fubje&s  of  Great  Bri- 
"  tain  and  Ireland,  in  maintaining  the  flrength,  increafing 
"  the  refources,  and  extending  the  power  and  credit  of  the 
is  Britifh  empire — and  that  it  is  their  fervent  prayer,  that 
"  his  Majefty  may  long  poffefs  the  true  reward  of  a  great 
*5  and  generous  mind,  in  beholding  the  bleffings  derived 
"  under  his  royal  aufpices,  and  in  receiving  the  juft  tri- 
<J  bute  of  the  mofl:  zealous  duty  and  attachment  from  his 
"  loyal  and  affectionate  people." 

In  Great  Britain  the  King,  in  opening  the  fefflon  of 
the  fame  year,  (1785),  faid,  "  Among  the  objects 
6<  which  now  require  confideration,  I  mufl  particularly 
u  recommend  to  your  earnefl  attention  the  adjuflment  of 
c<  /uch  points  in  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  Great  Bri- 
u  tain  and  Ireland,   as  are  not  yet  finally  arranged.     The 

"  fyftenj 
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*"  fyftcm  which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  mod  d 

11  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage,  will,    I    an  | 

?•  fuaded,  beft  fecure  the  general  profperity  of  my  <Jo- 

"  minions." 

Obfervc   here,   frem  the  proceedings  in  bo;1 
d'-ims,  that  commercial  arrangement   only  was  in  con 
plation — and    ?vlr.   Pitt's    words,      when  he    introduced 
the  fubject,  d-.fcrve  particular  attention  : 

f  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  Houfe  who  would  v 
•'  agree,  that  fettling  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the 
"  two  kingdoms  on  a  firm,  libera!,  and  permanent  bafi% 
"  by  which  an  end  might  be  put  to  all  jealoufics  and 
li  clamour,  and  by  which  all  future  pretexts  to  difcontent 
"  might  be  removed,  and  by  which  the  fureft  foundations 
"  of  future  ftrength  and  opulence  might  be  laid,  was 
<c  one  of  the  greateft  topics  which  could  be  agitated 
•'  in  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  moil  durable  objects 
"  that  they  could  accomplifh." 

Again — "  He    defires    the    Houfe   to    recollect,  that 
'  amongft  the  many  objects  to  which  the  Legiflature  had 

*  for  fome  years  directed  its  attention,  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
i  land,  and  the  forming  a  fuitable  arrangement  between 
'  that  country  and  this,  were  nearly  the  mod  confidera- 
1  ble.  A  vaft  deal  had  already  been  done  by  former  ad- 
'  miniftrationsjbut  not  enough — and  his  prefent  plan  was 
'  nothing  more  than  a  necejfary  fuppkment  to  thofe  which 
'  had  formerly  been  adopted  (meaning  thofe  of  i  779  and 
'  1  780,  and  the  fettlement^»f  1  782),  for  the  purpofe  of 
'  creating  fuch  a  mutual  intereft  as  fhosild  for  ever  pre- 

♦  ferve  inviolable  and  fecure  the  connection  between  the 
1  countries.'* 
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Mere  we  have  his  own  authority  for  all  that  was  ne- 

eeflary  at   that  day  to  fecure   the  connexion  inviolate, 

and  form  a  complete  arrangement.     The  previous  mea- 

fure   of  conftitutional  fettlement  in    1782,  was  in    his 

opinion   of  that   day,    final  and   complete  as  to  its  ob- 

jecT.     His  fupplemeni  of  commercial  arrangement  alone 

was  wanting   to  perfect  all;   let  us  examine  it;  not  a 

■word    in   it   of  conftituticn,  *of  the  concerns  of  peace 

and  war,  which  the  noble  Lord  and  he  now  fo  magnify, 

of  treaties    which  the  Duke  of    Rutland    fuggefled   for 

Ideraiion;   of  thefe  difficulties  which  he  now  ftates 

as  curable  only   by  his  new  medicine  ;   (all  of  which  I 

fhall  bve  and  by  remove) — not  a  word  of  Regency,  the 

object  of  the  prefent  bill,  or  of  the  objections  he    no\r 

ftarts  to  the  independence  of  our  Legiflature, 

But  I  will  not  only  give  you  his  authority  in  1785,  I 
■will  fnewyou  the  fame  fentiment  expreiTed  in  the  fame 
year  in  ftronger  language,  by  both  Houfes,  in  a  joint 
Addrefs,  which  he  moved  in  the  Commons,  and  by  his 
Majefty's  Anfwer  to  it. 

The  Addrefs  fays  :— 

"  We  have  thus  far  performed  our  part  in  this  impor- 
"  tant  bufinefs ;  and  we  truft,  that  in  the  whole  of  its, 
"  progrefs,  reciprocal  interefts  and  mutual  affection  will 
"  infure  that  fpirit  of  Union,  fo  effentialljyieceflary  to  the 
"  great  end  which  the  two  countries  have  equally  in  view. 

"  In  this  perfuafion  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
"  the  final  completion  of  a  meafure  which,  while  it  tends 
"  to  perpetuate  the  harmony  and  friendjbip  between  the 
(t  two    kingdoms,     muft    by  augmenting  Jheir    refources, 

ft  uniting 
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P  uniting  thtir  cf[,rtt>  and  c.rjo'.t dating  thtir  frcngih,  of- 
**  ford  your  Majcjly  the  furejl  means  of  cflollijljing  on  a 
"  lafling  foundation,  the  fafcty,  profperity,  and  ci,ry  cj 
"  the  empire.77 

To  which  his  Majefty  replied  : 

"  A  full  and  equal  participation  of  commercial  ad- 
*'  vantages,  and  a  fimilarity  of  laws  in  thofe  points 
■*  which  are  neceffury  for  their  prefervation  and  fecurity, 
"  muji  be  the  furefl  bond  of  Union  between  the  two  king- 
*l  domty  and  the  fource  of  reciprocal  and  increafin^  be- 
«*  neflt$  to  both." 

Thus  do  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain declare,  that  the  meafures  propofed  in  1785,  which 
were  all  commercial,  will  perpetuate  harmony  between 
ihe  two  kingdoms,  and  mud,  by  augmenting  their 
resources,  uniting  their  efforts,  and  confolidating  their 
ftrength,  afford  the  furefl  means  of  eflabiifhing  on  a  lad- 
ing foundation  the  fafety,  profperity,  and  glory  of  the 
empire — the  very  phrafes  and  high-founding  language 
which  he  applies  to  his  plan  of  Union. 

Thus  does  the  King  fay,  that  the  fame  meafures 
muft  be  the  furefl  bond  of  Union  between  the  kingdoms, 
and  the  fource  of  reciprocal  and  increafing  benefits  to 
both. 

And  thus,  what  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
King,  all  declared  fufficient  and  complete  in  1785,  to 
have  worked  all  the  wonders  of  his  prcfLnt  Nofhum, 
without  any  of  the  poifonous,  political,  or  conftitutional 
ingredient*,  h«  would  now  dofe  us  with,   this  fame  Mr. 

Fitt 
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Pitt  fays,  In  1799,  was  a  partial  and  inadequate  meafurt. 
Thefe  are  his  very  expreffions  as  published. 

What  in  1785  he  declared  to  be  a  fupplement  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  1782,  cannot  in  1799  be  accomplifhed 
without  deftroying  that  eftablifhment,  which  it  was  to 
fupport  and  ftrengthen. 

In  1785,  he  told  you  that  the  meafure  he  then  pro- 
pofed  "  was  to  preferve  and  fecure  the  connection  invio- 
late."—He  tells  you  now  it  would  not  have  done  either  ; 
it  was  a  partial  and  inadequate  meafure. 

In  1 785,  he  told  you  "  it  was  the  only  poflible  means 
by  which  the  connection  between  the  two  kingdoms 
could  effectually  and  with  prudence  be  eftablifhed  jM — his 
very  words  as  recorded  in  Debrett's  Debates  ; — and  he 
now  tells  you,  it  was  partial  and  inadequate,  and  could 
not  have  eflabliflied  any  thing. 

In  1 785  he  dated  "  it  was  to  form  a  final  adjuflment 
of  commercial  interefts  between  the  two  countries — in 
1  799,  he  fays  the  adjuflment  would  have  been  partial  and 
inadequate.  And  thus  he  again  puzzles  us  with  his  ufe 
of  the  word  final.  In  1782  what  puts  an  end  to  any 
thing,  is  not  final. — In  1785  what  is  partial  and  in- 
adequate, is  final. 

In  1 785  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatefl  topics  which  could 
be  agitated  in  Parliament ;"  now  it  is  no  great  topic,  but 
a  partial  and  inadequate  meafure. 

In  1785  it  was  "  of  the  greatefl  and  mofl:  decifive  im- 
portance to  both  kingdoms,  fince  the  end  and  obje£t  was 
no  lefa  than  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  that  mould  be  perma- 
nent 
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nertt  anil  iritvocabl  ,  (hl«  own  words,  -  Itn  cords 

them),  but   now  that   fyflcm    is  called    partial  and  ina- 
dequate. 

In  1785  he  ftatcs  the  mcafure  to  be  M  the  one  amon;* 
"  all  the  objects  of  hi3  political  life  the  mod  important 
"  he  had  ever  engaged  in,  nor  did  he  imagine  he  fh 
"  ever  meet  another,  that  would  call  forth  all  hi;  feclic  , 
"  and  roufc  every  exertion  of  his  heart  in  fo  forcible  a 
"  manner — a  mcafure  in  which  he  verily  believes  was  in- 
"  volved  every  profpe£t  that  ftill  remained  to  Great  Bri- 
"  tain  of  asrain  lifting  her  head  to  that  height  and  cmi- 
"  nencc  which  fhe  pofllfled  among  nations." — He  tells 
you  now,  it  had  no  importance,  it  was  a  partial  and  inade- 
quate meafure. 

Would  to  God  he  had  kept  thofe  fame  feelings,  and 
that  fame  heart  of  1785  to  actuate  his  conduct  at  this 
day,  and  our  growing  profperity  and  happinefs  would 
not  be  interrupted,  as  they  now  are,  by  his  wild  projects  \ 
Would  to  God  he  had  preferved  the  confiftency,  which 
I  preferved,  and  he  has  abandoned,  and  he  would 
now  bring  the  connection  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom 
into  hazard,  by  endeavouring  in  1  799  to  deflroy  the  final 
adjuftment  of  1782,  which  in  17S5  he  propofed  to 
ftrengthen  and  perpetuate  for  ever  ! 

And  is  this  the  confident  gentleman  who  is  wantonly 
and  unprovokedly  to  charge  me  with  inconfiftence  ?  and 
what  inconfiftence  does  he  charge  me  with  ?  that  I  ex- 
prefsly  ftated  in  1785  that  the  final  adjustment  of  1 
could  not  laft.  Not  even  the  imperfect  record  of  I 
language  that  day,  afferts  any  thing  like  it.  I  never  faid 
fo,  exprefsly  or  impliedly  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  deemed 
that  adjullment  fo  facred,  Co  valuable,  and  fo  rivctad 
to  the  intereft  and  feelings  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that 
I  premifed  what  I  was  going  to   fay  by   the  following 
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words:— "  (Mr.  Fofter  faid)  he  could  not  fit  filent  when 
"  he  heard  a  meafure  in  which  he  vrzs  proud  to  have 
u  had  a  eooii  len  ps  .  reprefented  by  fomanv  gentle- 
"  men  aj  iniurious  to  the  independence  of  the  Iriih  le- 
u  glilature,  and  a  barter  of  the  conflitution  for  com- 
tl  merce.     He  fbt  ted,  ummrtfy  of  a 

11  feat  in  that  Houfe,  or  of  the  name  of  Irifbman,  if  he 
tc  m  U  .  :'  •'-'  barter  an  atom  of  the  conflitution  of  his 
"  ca  commerce  in  the  rxorU;  but  he  was 

"  fo  fully  lalisfied  the  prefent  meafure  did  not  violate  ir, 
'•'  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  that  he  could  not  reprefs  his  fur- 
"  prife  at  its  being  fuppofed  to  do  fo."     Here  I  cannot 
help  remarking,  that  in  a  publication  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeech 
b  an  extra£l  -r.r.txed,   cf  what  Woodfall  recorded  of 
nae  at   that    period  ;   thefe  words  are  wholly  omitted, 
:'    they  are  in  Woodfall's  debates. 
And  ib  the  laH  ce:::e  on  it  I  faid  that  K  I  would  {land 
■•'  c:  SkB  with  the  bill,  that  not  a  line  in  it  touches  our 
M  coniHtution,"   and  aot  a  line  did  touch  it,  whatever 
:  ration  might   be  put  on   the    alterations   made 
by  Mi   Pitt  in  the  proportions.     I  affert  the  Irifh  Par- 
rent  never  gave  a  decision  en  thefe  alterations,  nor 
-  ::    amy    gnefipqn    eve"   pat    here    opan   one  of  them. 
:    :::es   for   the  commercial   propofitions  vilely 
chofe  to  exprefs  their  fentiments,  in  a  bill  which  effe&ed 
every    porpofe,    without  adopting   even   any   the    mofl 
affiant  or  doubtful  encroachment  on  the  independence 
I        bill  is  on  your  recr 
:r  rafure  failed  at  the  time,  and  how 
orations  made  by  1  H  I  need  not 

e  ;  I  will  only  fay,   that  where  a  fufpicion,  that  the 
em  might  affect  the  x  of  our 

Legiflatv  :-.    created    fuch   a   general   difapprobation    as 
him  to  abandon  the   meafure,   he   fhould  have 

learned 
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learned  wifdom  thereby,  and  not  have  propofld  3?  •' 
dav,  to  a  nation  fo  g.c  itly  attached  to  that  ind.pendc: 
and  the  more  fofor  her  rid  ig  profperity  finc^  its  attain- 
ment, a  mcafurc-  which  does  not  barely  go  to  alter  ■, 
but  avowedly  and  cxprcTily  to  cxtinguifh  it;  he  mould 
have  recoil  cfted,  that  he  now  offers  no  one  practical 
or  even  fpcculative  advantage  in  commerce  when  the 
total  extinction  is  required  ;  and  that  a  meafure  fuf- 
pe&cd  only  to  Infringe  on  that  independence  failed  in  his 
hands,  though  accompanied  with  offers  of  fc!id  and  fub- 
ftantial  benefit  to  trade. 

The  meafure  then  of  1782  was  all  conftitutional— 
that  of  1785  all  commercial — and  to  fele&  general  ex- 
prcffions  made  ufe  of  on  the  cne  fubject,  and  apply 
them  to  the  other,  mews  no  great  candour  in  reafoning ; 
however,  I  can  fafely  give  hira  all  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  flill  refute  him. 

The  words  afcribed  to  me  in  the  publication  by  Wood- 
fall,  were  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  in  the  debate  before  the 
proportions  were  agreed  to—"  That  things  could  not 
remain  as  they  were." — I  believe  I  did  ufe  that  expref- 
fion,  at  leaft  I  accede  to  it,  becaufe  it  was  my  fenti- 
ment,  and  I  fay  fo  flill,  that  things  could  not  have  rer 
mained  as  they  were— and  things  do  not  remain  as  they 
were. 

By  what  fatality  is  it  that  he  cannot  recolleS  that  the 
great  grounds  of  commercial  jealoufy,  which  it  was  the 
obje£t  of  1  785  to  fettle  for  the-  permanency  of  our  con- 
nexion, and  to  which  alone  my  words  applied,  have 
been  fince  adjufled  by  laws  of  his  own  fupporting  in  the 
one  kingdom,  and  approbation  in  the  other. 

I    repeat  again  the  fame  affertion,  things  have  not  re- 
mained as  they  were.     The  conilru&ion  of  the   na\ 
tion  a£t>  which  prevented  Britain  receiving  colonial  or 
G  2  foreign 
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foreign  goods  through  Ireland,  has  been  done  away  m 
•'  i  793,  by  a  law,  introduced  by  Lord  Hobart,  to  permit 
the  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  of  all  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Biitifh 
colonies,  or  of  Afsa,  Africa,  or  America.  The  former 
conflruction,  was  the  great  and  conftant  object  of  Irifh 
jealoufv,  and  it  was  a  leading  meafure  in  the  propo- 
rtions  of  1 785, 

In  the  fame  year,  in  order  to  remove  a  great  and 
preffing  object  of  Britiih  jealoufy,  which  was  likewife 
a  great  and  fundamental  article  in  thofe  proportions,  we 
retrained,  by  an  Irifh.  act,  Ireland's  acknowledged  right 
to  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaft  India  Company's 
charter,  and  confirmed  to  that  Company  their  monopoly 
of  the  whole  trade  to  all  the  world  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Streighis  of  Magellan — although  when 
Mr.  Eden,  in  1785,  talked  "  of  the  period  of  the  ex- 
"  piration  of  the  Company's  charter  not  being  very 
<l  diftanr,  and  that  there  remained  no  power  in  Bri- 
ei  tain  to  renew  it  or  any  exclufive  privilege,"  he  faid, 
(i  that  the  difpofnion  which  was  already  manifefled  in 
tc  Ireland,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
**  Oriental  trade,  would  fhew  that  on  fuch  an  event 
"  they  would  not  be  induced  to  refign  their  pre- 
"  tenfions." 

We  adopted  the  navigation  aft,  which  Great  Britain 
jufl'y  bcafts  to  be  a  main  prop  of  the  commercial  fyflem 
on  which  the  naval  flrength  of  the  empire  refts,  by  mak- 
-  it  Irifh  law,  not  by  reciting  its  provifions,  but   tak- 
ing it  in  toto  by  its  title. 

We  ena&ed  the  fame  laws  for  regiftry  of  {hipping,  for 
mcreafe  of  fhipping,  for  manifefb — all  great  and  impe- 
rial objects  to  the  trade  of  the  empire. 

We 
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W«.  cfliUiflicd  the  ncceflary  regulation  for  Greenwich 
Hofphal,  and Light-bopfe  ilutics. 

In  fliort  there  is  no  one  menfure  of  general  or  impe- 
rial concern,   or  even  of  colonial  trade,  una'  to  by 

us,  or  left  for  Irifli  law  to  enicta  funilaiity  of  it 

I  do  not  cull  the  arrangement  of  duties  on  the  inter- 
change of  native  productions  or  manufactures,  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  an  object  of  imperial  concern  ;  but 
if  I  did,  I  would  aflert  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of 
the  Parliaments  of  both  countries,  and  of  experience, 
that  feparatc  Legiflatures  are  perfectly  competent  to  it, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  more  likely  to  give  that  liability 
which  mutual  content  and  fatisfaction  can  alone  fecure. 
And  I  would  further  alien,  that  every  practicable  bene- 
fit in  that  refpect,  which  thofe  proportions  might  have 
arranged,  is  actually  and  practically  enjoyed  ever  fince, 
and  will  continue  to  be  fo,  as  long  as  mutual  intereft 
and  good-will  fhall  direct  each  country. 

Our  object  was  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  in  a  fort  of  Jiatu  quo,  and    fo  it  remains. 

I  will  not  hefitate  then  to  fay,  name  to  me  any  one 
matter  of  general  or  imperial  concern  \\hich  thofe 
proportions  would  have  arranged,  and  which  is  not  ar- 
ranged— if  you  can,  I  mould  not  fear  to  fay,  the  fame 
attention  will  inftantly  adopt  it,  and  that  he  is  not  a  good 
Irifliman  who  knows  of  any  fuch,  and  refufes  to  fug- 
ged it.  Let  the  noble  lord  propofe  them,  and  not  keep 
the  country  in  agitation  by  fufpending  this  ruinous  mea- 
fure  over  it.  Let  the  filly  attempt  to  encourage  its  revi- 
val, by  getting  refolutions  privately  figned  for  it,  be  aban- 
doned. If  you  doubt  the  general  execration  in  which  it  is 
held,  call  the  counties— take  their  fenfe  at  public  meet- 
ings, 
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iRgs,  inftead  of  preventing  thcfe  meetings,  left  the  general 
flnfe  mould  be  known,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  idle  and  fil- 
ly tricks  of  circulating  (lories  that  this  gentleman  and  that 
gentleman  has  changed  his  mind.  Why,  Sir,  it  has  been 
told  induftrioufly  that  I  have  altered  my  opinion — what  I 
have  already  faid  fhews  I  have  not ;  but  the  noble  lord 
(hall  have  ample  proof  of  it,  before  I  fit  down. 

But,  to  return  to  my  argument — I  afk  where  js 
_the  difference  of  our  fituation  now  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  commercial  meafures  of 
1785  been  eftablifhed  ? — None  in  fact.  The  only 
diftinttion  is,  that  what  the  policy  of  that  day  intended 
to  have  made  matter  of  compafl,  the  mutual  intered, 
common  concern,  brotherly  affection,  and  inviolable 
connection  of  the  two  kingdoms,  have  effected  volun- 
tarily and  gradually  fince — and  thus  we  have  not  only 
looked  forward  with  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  the  final 
completion  of  a  meafure  which,  to  ufe  their  emphatic 
language,  mud:  perpetuate  harmony  between  the  king- 
doms, augment  their  refources,  unite  their  efforts,  con- 
solidate their  flrength,  and  eftablifh  on  a  lafting  founda- 
tion the  fafety,  profperity,  and  glory  of  the  empire ; 
but  we  have  attained  it,  and  the  empire  is  actually  in 
the  complete  practical  enjoyment  of  all  its  benefits, 
and  of  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  commercial 
advantages,  and  that  fimilarity  of  laws  for  their  prefer- 
vation,  which  his  Majefty,  like  the  wife  and  bene- 
volent father  of  all  his  people,  declared  to  be  the  furefl 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  a&ually  and 
effectually  exifts. 

It  is   charged  further  to  me,  that  I  not  only  faid  in 
1785,    that    things  could    not  remain  as  they  were, 
fpeaking  of  the  commercial  propofitions,  but  that  I  ad- 
ded, 
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<3cJ,  ''commercial  joaloufy  is  roufi  d,  it  will  incrcafc  with 
u  two  independent  Lcglflatures,  if"  they  don't  mutually 
"  declare  the  principles  whereby  their  powers  Hull  b-.  .  - 
u  parately  employed,  in  directing  the  common  concerns 
"  of  trade." 

I  was  right  In  that  afTertion  j  the  navigation  act,  F.afl- 
India  aft,  and  other  laws  fincc,  have  extinguished  the 
commercial  jealoufy  I  alluded  to,  and  declared  the  prin- 
ciples I  mentioned,  and  each  Legiflature  has  been  effec- 
tually employed  thereby  in  directing  the  common  con- 
cerns of  trade. 

I  added  too,  "  that  without  united  interefl  of  com- 
(t  merce,  in  a  commercial  empire,  political  union 
"  will  receive  many  mocks,  and  feparation  of  interefl 
(t  mufl  threaten  feparation  of  connection,  which 
«  every  honefl  Irifhman  mufl  mudder  to  look  at."— 
Now,  thanks  to  the  good  {enfe  of  both  kingdoms, 
that  united  interefl  of  commerce  has  been  cherifhed 
and  maintained  by  thofe  very  laws,  and  in  every  circura- 
flance  from  that  day  a  mutual  affection,  a  wifh  to  fup- 
port  a  mutual  and  common  interefl,  has  marked  every 
act  of  either  Legiflature,  and  of  courfe  no  political 
fhock  has  arifen,  nor  could  arife,  fave  only  the  faial 
and  defperate  fhock  which  now  awaits  us,  from  this  un- 
provoked, unneceffary,  and  deflructive  project  of  a 
Legiflative  Union — a  fhock  which,  if  perfevered  in, 
mufl  threaten  feparation  of  connection,  which  every 
honefl  man,  Englifhman  or  Irifhman,  mujl  JhuJder  even 
to  look  at  as  a  poflible  event. 

Is  there  a  word  in  all  the  language  afcribed  to  me  in 
1 78 5,  againfl  the  final  adjuflment  of  17S2?  Quite 
the  contrary— I  argued  that  two  independent  Legifla- 
tures  exifled,  and  therefore  commercial  fettlement  was 
necefTary.     I  took  their  exiflence  as  a  pofition  not  to  be 

fere  nee. 
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:ed,  or  controverted,  and  therefore   drew  t]         -- 
He   agreed  with  me  then  in  the  theorv,  and 
pra&ice,  by   the   laws  I  have 
mentioned     Eut   to  put  .  ment  in  the  ftrongeil 

logical  form  it  v.i!l  bear,  two   independent  Legifiatures 
and  unfettied  cc: 
t    ;  but  commerce  has  been  fettled,  and   therefore 

:     Legifiatures     may   exiil — cr 
either  :"_   :  Bat  ve  Union,  or  a  fettlement  of  c: 
muft  take    place,     the    fettlement   of   commerce 
taken  place,  :  e  Legifb  not. 

7    r   fair  flatement   is,   as     it    would    have    flood    in 
I  - :  5 — two  independe.     L  es  and  unfettied  c 

se  cannot  :  the  two  independent 

Lei'£at-re?  Bfefi  es Zft,  :lerefor=:  the  commerce  muil  be 
fettled,  and  it  has  been. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the   prefent  flourifhin.   "  * 

Zmpire  confirms  my  aflfertion,  that  thi.  not 

remained  as  they  were  ;   for  if  his  prediction  was  true, 

Great  B:::a:n  could  not,  if  they  fo  remained,  have  1 '..'    _ 

:  .-:  -  : :  thai  height  and  eminence  which  fl  .       .    -of- 

among  rations,  whereas  (he  not  :  ione  fo9 

has    towered  above   the   whole  fu. 
notwithstanding    the  queftion  :r.       - 

's  own  word?,  was  inv:   redevei 

peS  that  ilill  remained  to  her  of  dcing  fo.    His  aflertion 

-        and  it  has  proved  tr.  r?  becaufe  every 

meafore  in  his  view,  when  he  made  ;  :  a  ration,  h2S 

actually  taken  place  fince,  although  the  mode  of  effeft- 

them  as    propofed  in  1785   was  a ban  a:    ad 

el  will  difmifs  this   part  of  the  fubj: 
ring  it  as  a  full  anfwer  to  one  of  his  disjunctive 
foph  .       eflatesfobc:  *  how 

u  h  the  evil  of  commercial  jealoalka  acting  upon  . 
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laws  of  two  independeot  lcgiflaturcs  to  be  remedied  ?  and 
anfwers :  by  two  means  only,  either  by  fome  compact  entered 
into  by  the  lcgiflaturcs  of  the  two  countries,  or  clfc  by  blend- 
ing the  two  legiflatures  together.  I  defy  the  wit  of  man,  he 
fays,  to  point  out  a  third.  I  anfwer,  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  both  the  kingdoms  has  pointed  out  a  third,  that  of 
the  good  fenfe  and  mutual  intereft  of  each  country  from  time 
to  time,  palling  all  laws  neceflary  to  prevent  the  operation  or 
inconveniencies  of  commercial  jealoufies  :  a  mode  which 
was  not  as  certain  at  the  time  as  the  Propofitions,  becaufe 
there  was  no  fecurity  of  its  being  adopted,  but  which  being 
carried  into  execution,  is  not  only  equally  effectual,  but  is 
more  fure  and  permanent,  in  as  much  as  mutual  good-will 
and  intereft  form  a  more  indiiToIuble  junction  than  the  com- 
pulfion  of  law,  which  as  between  (tates,  has  never  proved  a 
valid  bond,  when  the  others  ceafed  to  exift. 

Experience  too  (hews  us  this  third  mode  has  anfwered,  for 
though  we  have  greatly  extended  and  encreafed  our  trade, 
not  a  jealoufy  has  arifen  to  interrupt  harmony  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  final  adjuftmentof  1782  has  proved  itfelf,  as  w 
then  flated  ic  would  be,  a  fure  pledge  of  mutual  amity. 
This  refutes  too,  (if  it  had  not  been  already  refuted)  his 
ftrange  aflertion,  that  there  is  not  a  man  who  believes  there 
is  a  folid  bond  of  connexion  between  the  countries;  if  he 
means  by  folid  that  only  which  is  by  exprels  and  written 
compact,  I  anfwer,  a  connexion  founded  on  the  content, 
the  intereft,  the  affection  of  the  country,  alone  deferves 
the  name  of  folid,  fuch  we  are  in  the  ample  and 
full  poiTefGon  of,  and  any  other,  which  affects  to  bind 
by  a  parchment  roll  againft  inclination,  intereft  and 
feeling,  is  too  frail  to  continue  long.  Bonds  of  1 
or  even  deluded  or  delufive  confent,  will  only  exift  to  be 
broken,    fuch    bonds    foon    aiTume    the    galling   fhape   of 
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fetters,  and  the  more  they  are  felt,  the  greater  exertion  will 
be  provoked  to  throw  them  off;  whereas  thofe  of  intereft 
and  good  will  grow  flronger  in  proportion  to  the  feeling  they 
aroufe.  But  let  us  examine  fully  this  part  of  the  exifling 
connexion  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and'  the  noble  Lord 
invites  me  to  it,  for  he  refts  all  his  arguments  on  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  prefent  connexion. 

We  might  have  expected  that  the  advocates  for  innovati- 
on and  changing  the  fituation  in  which  we  are  rapidly  thriv- 
ing, inftead  of  general  and  bare  affertions  that  there  is  not 
a  fuflicient  connexion  at  prefent  exifting,  would  have  ftated 
the  inftances  wherein  it  was  deficient  I  can  find  only  two 
even  fuggefted,  the  one  of  peace  and  war  including  treaties, 
the  other  of  a  regency. 

As  to  peace  and  war,  which  the  noble  Lord  in  his  adoption 
of  Air.  Pitt's  affertions  relies  upon,  he  fhould  recollect  that 
the  fole  and  abfolute  right  of  making  either  refts  in  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  it  is  the  King's  prerogative.  I  need  not 
ihew  that  by  law  the  executive  is  and  ever  muft  be  the 
fame,  and  with  the  fame  conftitutional  powers,  in  each 
kingdom.  The  prerogative  not  being  conferred  by  ftatute 
lav/,  has  and  ever  muft  have  equal  powers  in  each,  when 
net  controuled  by  law.  Separate  legiflatures  don't  affect 
the  executive,  where  he  acts  independent  of  the  authority 
of  legiflaticn  ;  but  from  the  balance  of  power  to  which 
the  Britifh  Conftitution  owes  its  great  excellence,  the  exe- 
cutive, though  veftcd  with  power  to  act  by  declaring  war,  is 
forced  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  means  to  carry  it  on, 
and  therefore  muft  confult  their  opinion  and  afk  their  ad- 
vice. Suppofe  then  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  approve  a  war, 
and  that  of  Ireland  to  difapprove,  the  only  difficulty  which 
this  difference  of  fentiment  could   create  would  be,  that 

the 


the  one  who  difapproved,  might  withhold  its  fupplics  utmi 
good  fenfc  fliould  induce  it  to  acquiefce.     I 
the  refufal  (land  clear  of  the  miferics,  and  hazards,  and  lofTr-3 
of  war,  becaufe  the  King's  declaration  Involves  it  equally 
as  Britain. 

As  to  peace,  no  refufal  of  fupplies  could  there  inconve- 
nience or  embarrafs  the  executive,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
nation,  much  lefs  the  fmaller,  could  ever  decline  to  rec 
the  blefling  of  peace,  when  the  Sovereign  fhould  offer 
it : — any  difference  therefore  of  conduct  in  feparate  Legif- 
Iatures,  however  unpleafant,  could  create  no  real  difficulty 
there.  Thus  neither  peace  nor  war  necelTarily  requires  the 
ac~l  of  either  Legiflature,  and  their  feparate  powers  form 
no  conftitutioual  difficulty. 

As  to  treaties,  which  neither  concern  peace  or  war,  but 
are  merely  commercial,  and  therefore  may  require  the  aid 
of  legiflative  acls  to  confirm  them,  or  in  other  words, 
to  impofe  duties,  prohibitions,  or  redactions  in  trade. 
I  am  not  read  enough  in  the  Conftitutional  doctrine,  on 
which  the  Executive  can  pledge  itfelf  to  a  foreign  power, 
for  any  act  to  be  done  by  the  Legiflature,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  third  eflate  •,  but  of  this  I  am  fure,  there  is  not 
fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  Iriih  Parliament 
fliould  differ  from  the  Britifh,  as  there  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Britifh  might  differ  from  the  Executive;  the  latter 
cafe  is  equally  poffible  as  the  other  ;  and  not  having  ever 
been  guarded  againft,  and  being  indeed  incapable  of  being 
guarded  againft,  the  former  may  fafely  reft  on  the  fame 
footing.  The  argument  which  fuggefts  the  difficulty  is  en- 
tirely theoretic,  and  many  things  which  appear  difficult,  or 
even  hazardous  in  theory,  are  not  only  fafe,  but  even  re* 
conciled  in  practice. 
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Theory  fays,  the  Parliament  may  difagree  with  the  King 
in  his  declaration  of  peace  and  war,  or  in  his  treaties  ;  but 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  how  often  has  it  difa- 
greed,  and  have  any,  and  what,  national  injuries  followed 
fuch  difagreement  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  them  -,  ne- 
ver, I  believe,  fince  the  Conftitution  has  bean  the  happy  one 
it  now  is. 

Theory  fays,  the  two  Houfes  may,  in  legiflative  acts  of 
material  necefiity,  difagree  with  each  other  ;  and  therefore, 
would  you  venture  to  prevent  the  evil,  by  an  abfurd  and 
impracticable  attempt  to  force  one  to  furrender  its  liberty  to 
the  other ;  or  in  the  fafhionable  phrafe,  by  confolidating 
them  both  into  one  great  mafs  of  wifdom,  united  ftrength, 
and  increafed  power  ?  / 

Theory,  and  theory  only  fays,  the  fame  of  the  feparate 
Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms  j  and  there  is  no  one  ar- 
gument you  can  apply  for  the  neceffity  of  confolidating 
them,  that  will  not  apply  much  ftronger  for  the  con- 
folidation  of  the  two  Houfes  in  each  ; — and  the  fame  argu- 
ments will  all  further  apply,  with  equal  ftrength,  to  confo- 
lidate  the  two  Houfes  after  fuch  junction,  with  the  King, 
as  the  third  eftate,  for  fear  of  the  national  concerns  being 
impeded  by  their  difagreeing  with  him,  or  he  with  them, — 
and  thus  your  arguments  will  end  in  the  abfurdity,  that  you 
muft  confolidate  the  three  eftates  of  each  kingdom  into  one, 
for  fear  of  an  inconvenience  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
arifing  from  the  exercife  of  their  free  judgment ;  that  you 
muft  abandon  the  glorious  Conftitution  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, which  you  now  enjoy,  and  adopt  that  of  a  fingle 
Monarch,  or  fingle  power,  wherever  it  may  reft,  either  in 
a  Monarch,  or  a  Republick,  or  an  Oligarchy.  But  prac- 
tice, which  is  a  more  fteady  guide  than  theory,  tells  you 
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thercverfc.  In  points  of  peace  and  war,  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment has  never,  even  during  centuries,  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  Britifh,  though  its  power  to  do  fo 
unlimited,  and  equally  free  before,  Mfincfl  the  ConUitution 
of  1782.  No, — lntcreft  is  a  fure  guide  to  nations,  and  it 
never  was,  nor  never  can  be  the  intercft  of  (he  fmaller 
number,  to  differ  from  the  larger,  of  the  weaker  to  differ 
from  the  more  powerful  on  fuch  a  matter  ;  and  it  is  no  rafh 
prediction  to  fay,  that  good  fenfe  and  even  ncceffity  mult 
foon  reconcile  the  differing  body,  if  unfortunately  fuch  an 
fyhftance  fhould  ever  happen. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  Conftuu- 
tion,  we  fhall  there  find  abundant  reafon  not  only  to  reject 
the  arguments  of  fuch  a  theory  as  would  confolidatc  the 
legiflatures,  but  even  not  to  adopt  it  if  it  were  practicable. 
That  Conflitution  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one 
age,  it  has  gradually  been  foftened  down  in  the  courfe  of 
centuries  into  the  perfection  we  now  enjoy  it,  more  by 
the  collifion  of  circumftances  than  by  the  efforts  of  human 
wifdom  or  fore  fight. 

That  collifion  has  imperceptibly  formed  a  balance  (n 
its  conflituent  parts,  which  by  the  power  of  mutual 
checks,  keeps  each  within  its  bounds,  and  preferves  the 
whole  in  its  true  perfection. 

That  balancing  check  is  the  true  principle  to  which  it 
owes  its  prcfervation  ;  deftroy  it,  and  the  whole  is  gone. 
Is  it  wrong  then  to  look  to  fimilar  good  effects  from  the 
fame  balancing  principle  in  the  connexion  between  the 
legiflatures  of  the  two  iflands,  as  in  the  connexion  between 
tl\p  component  parts  of  each  legillature  ^ 
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If  it  keeps  the  three  eftates  of  Parliament  together  all  in 
their  juft  proportion  in  each  kingdom,  why  not  depend  on 
the  fame  principle  operating  the  fame  way,  and  keeping  the 
two  legiflatures  of  both  kingdoms  in  their  juft  relations  to 
each  other,  fo  as  that  their  mixed  powers,  like  thofe  of  the 
mixed  government,  (hall  by  their  feparate  exertion  fo  check- 
ed, preferve  the  fymmetry  and  union  of  the  whole  machine 
of  the  empire,  which  a  theoretic  or  unwife  merging  of 
the  one  into  the  other,  might  fo  affe£t  as  to  render  incapa- 
ble of  working  ? 

No  man  is  wife  enough  to  forefee  all  the  confequences  ot 
changing  fyftem  even  in  fmall  affairs,  much  lefs  can  he  in 
fuch  a  ftupendous  work,  as  the  conftitution  of  a  great  em- 
pire •,  and  if  it  goes  on  pra&ically  even  with  fome,  or  if  you 
pleafe  with  great  fpeculative  imperfections ;  he  is  a  rafli 
flatefman  who  would  venture  to  change  its  progrefs, 
even  on  the  plaufible  fuggeftions  of  a  clear  ,and  per- 
fuafive  theory ;  but  here  there  is  none  fuch  ;  and  even 
if  there  were,  how  often  is  the  beft  theory  defeated  by 
practice  ?  We  may  find  many  inftances  j  I  will  give  you 
one.  Juries  from  the  vicinage  are  liable  to  all  the  preju- 
dices, animofities,  friendfhips,  which  thofe  from  a  remoter 
country  would  be  free  from  ;  and  looking  to  the  theory  of 
juftice  only,  we  fhould  never  have  chofen  them  from  the 
neighbourhood,  yet  the  experience  of  a  thoufand  years  thro' 
every  change  the  conftitution  has  undergone,  has  proved  that 
the  very  matter  from  which  we  might  have  apprehended 
the  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  trial  is  its  great  and  peculiar 
excellence.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  fame  theory,  tells  us  that 
our  Parliaments  may  be  influenced  by  local  prejudices 
and  partialities,  from  refiding  in  the  country,  whofe 
interefts  are  to  come  before  it,  and  therefore  he  would  fend 
thofe  interefts  to  a  foreign  Parliament,  who  know  nothing  of 
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them  nor  enn  have  the  fame  means  of  knowledge  I  reply 
to  him,  that  the  practice  of  juries  fhews — that  the  local 
knowledge  is  the  very  eflencc  of  its  capability  to  admini- 
flei  its  functions. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  run  into  all  the  cafes  wherin  prac- 
tice is  a  better  monitor  than  theory — in  none  is  it  more  (o, 
than  in  the  policy  of  governing  mankind,  and  in  no  age  or 
at  no  period  is  it  more  particularly  worthy  of  being  deemed  (o 
than  in  the  prefent,  when  fo  many  metaphyfic  rcfearches  and 
theoretic  plans  of  meliorating  governments  and  reforming 
fyftems  which  have  flood  the  ftorms  of  ages,  have  convulfed 
and  defolated  the  fairefl  countries  of  Europe.  Look  away 
then  from  the  prefent  project,  however  decorated  with  the 
powers  of  eloquence,  and  turn  your  eyes  to  the  hiftory  and 
practice  of  your  own  country  ; — that  country  whofe  fafety 
at  this  inftant  is  endangered  by  a  theoretic  propofal  to  re- 
form the  fyflem  of  its  conflitution,  at  the  time  that  it  ic 
working  with  eafe  and  increafing  benefit. 

Has  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  peace  or  war,  or  in  treaties, 
fince  we  have  any  records  of  its  proceedings,  clogged  the 
progrefs  of  the  Empire,  by  holding  a  different  opinion 
from  the  Britifli  ? — more  particularly,  llnce  the  reflo- 
ration  of  its  independence  roufed  in  it  the  pride,  the  fpirit, 
and  the  fenfe  of  honour,  which  always  attends  true  liberty, 
has  it  through  peace,  or  war,  ever  differed  from  the  Britifh, 
or  been  lefs  zealous  in  improving  the  one,  and  profecuring 
the  other  ? — From  that  period  to  this  day  the  times  have 
been  peculiarly  marked  with  great  and  trying  events, 
and  will  afford  us  numerous  examples  of  concurrence  ; 
none  of  difference,  except  you  call  the  Regency  fuch. — 
In  every  one  then  in  which  Ireland  could  fhew  its  opi- 
nion, 
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nion,  that  opinion  has  been  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen  Britain, 
to  adopt  the  fame  regulations,  to  confer  the  fame  powers. 
Look  to  the  many  regulations  in  the  commercial  fyftem, 
navigation  act,  manifeft  a£l,  intercourfe  with  the  United 
States,  treaty  with  France,  expiration  of  the  Eaft  India 
Charter  and  the  arrangement  of  trade  there. 

But  the  noble  Lord  has  told  us  the  real  motives  of  this 
fcheme  of  Union,  and  I  thank  him  for  dating  them  fo  fairly. 
Ireland,  he  fays,  muft  contribute  to  every  war,  and  the  Mi- 
nifter  won't  truft  to  intereft,  affection,  or  connexion,  for 
guiding  her  conduct.  He  muft  have  her  purfe  within  his 
own  grafp.  While  three  hundred  men  hold  it  in  Ireland, 
he  cannot  put  his  hand  into  it,  they  are  out  of  his  reach — 
but  let  one  hundred  of  you  carry  it  over  and  lay  it  at  his 
feet,  and  then  he  will  have  the  full  and  uncontrouled 
power. 

What  though  you  have  given  eight  millions  this  year,  a 
greater  fum  than  any  proportion  of  calculation  calls  for, 
yet  it  is  no  part  of  his  finance  fyftem,  and  you  may  not  do 
it  hereafter  when  it  might  be  a  breach  of  truft  in  you  to 
give  it. 

Finance  fo  occupies  his  mind,  that  it  is  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  all  his  meafures,  it  attended  the  commercial  fyftem  in 
the  fhape  of  a  fupply  for  imperial  concerns — and  if  you  could 
contrive  now  to  give  him  the  purfe  of  the  nation,  without  ex- 
tinguifhing  your  Parliament,  believe  me  you  would  hear  no 
more  of  Union.  I  refpecr  him  personally — I  look  on  him 
as  the  greateft  minifter  for  finance  that  ever  exifted  in  any 
country,  but  in  this  fatal  project  of  a  Union,  I  do  not 
fcruplc  to  fay,  he  is  the  word  minifter  Ireland  ever  met. 
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If  a  fimilarity  of  laws  be,  an  cflcntial  means  of  Union, 
it  is  already  attained  and  zculoufly  continued  by  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  both  kingdoms. — But  the  noble  Lord  wants 
more,  he  wants  your  purfc  and  your  trade,  for  the  only 
qucdion  of  imperial  concern,  (the  Regency  excepted)  which 
he  has  dated,  and  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  fpeech 
has  attempted  even  to  fugged,  is  this  of  war  and  treaty; 
and  the  only  dificulty  relied  on,  as  to  war,  is  the  want  of 
power  to  tax  you,  and  the  only  legi dative  act  for  treaties 
is  to  redrain  or  regulate  trade,  and  thus  the  whole  truth  is 
discovered. 

He  wants  a  Union,  in  order  to  tax  you  and  take  your  mo- 
ney where  he  fears  your  own  reprefentatives  would  deem  it 
improper,  and  to  force  regulations  on  your  trade,  which 
your  own  Parliament  would  confider  injurious  or  partial. — 
I  never  expected  to  have  heard  it  lb  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledged, and  I  trud  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  underltood,  that 
it  is  not  your  Constitution  he  wants  to  take  away  for  any  fup- 
pofed  imperfection,  but  becaufe  it  keeps  the  purfe  of  the 
nation  in  the  honed  hands  of  an  Irifti  Parliament. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Regency  in  1 7S9.  Unfortunate  as  it 
was  that  the  two  countries  differed,  the  difference  was  not  as 
to  the  perfon,  but  as  to  the  limitations  of  power  ;  norw.is 
it  properly  fpeaking,  the  Parliaments  that  differed  j  it  was 
the  two  eitates,  deprived  of  the  third  eftate,  winch  equally 
belonged  to  each  Parliament,  and  in  an  indance  wherein 
the  controul  of  the  Britifh  Council  over  that  eltate  in  its 
power  of  aflenting  or  diflenting  with  the  two  houfes  of  Ire*- 
land,  was  by  the  fatality  of  the  cafe  necefTarily  extinguidi- 
ed, — and  I  rely  on  it  that  if  his  Majettv's  unfortunate  il!- 
nefs  had  continued,  all  differences  which  marked  the  conduct: 
of  the  two  Houfes  here  and  thole  in  Britain  muft  have  been 
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done  away,  the  moment  that  the  controul  I  have  ftated  fhouhl 
be  eftabliihed  by  the  Great  Seal  being  again  put  into  exer- 
cife. 

Let  me  again  advert  to  this  circumftance,  for  it  is  a  moft 
Jmprcflive  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  that  connexion  which 
the  adjuftment  of  1782  eftablifhed  in  regard  to  the  Great 
Seal  of  Britain,  and  which  I  have  detailed  already. 

It  fhews,  that  the  only  inftance,  which  the  advocates 
df  Union  produce,  happened  when  the  bond  of  Union 
which  1782  eftablifhed,  was  fufpended  from  operating  ;  and 
this  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  this  bond. 

But  I  fay,  that  no  real  difficulty  does  exiffc.  For  it  is 
clear,  notwithstanding  what  paffed  in  1789,  that  the  adt 
annexing  the  Crown  in  Hen.  8.  extends  to  the  perfon 
authorifed  by  Britain  to  adminifter  regal  power,  whether 
King,  Queen,  or  Regent.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  altered  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  and 
when  the  event  toolc  place,  the  fucceffor  became  our  Sove- 
reign through  their  Act  under  ours  of  Hen.  8.  and  fo  would  a 
Regent  inverted  by  them  with  regal  authority  become  ours 
without'  any  A£l  on  our  part.  Our  ii'.w  of  1782  concerning 
the  Great  Seal  puts  it  out  of  doubt ;  whoever  is  Regent  of 
Britain  has  that  Great  Seal,  the  functions  of  the  Irifh 
Legislature  muft  ceafe  without  its  ufe,  and  therefore  the 
Regent  of  Britain  alone  can  reprefent  the  3d  eftate  of  the 
•Irifh  Legiflature.  The  identity  of  the  perfon,  that  the 
fame  perfon  (halt  neceffarily  be  the  Regent  in  both  king- 
doms is  the  effc'ntial  point — the  Act  of  Annexation  and 
J 782  fecure  this;  and  if  local  circumftance  require  any 
difference  of  power,  either  enabling  or  difabling,  the  Irifh 
Parliament    will  be  equally  competent  to  eftablifh  it,  under 
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the  Regent,    m  it  is   now  to    cfublifli   any    diiTVrence    if 
ncceffary  under  the  Sovereign. 

But  fuppofe  doubts  ftill  continue,  nay  go  farther,  and 
pofc,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  that  the  prefent  liill  cannot  re- 
move them,  we  fhould  be  idiots  if  we  were  for  a  cafualty 
which  may  never  happen,  and  for  a  difagreement  winch  may 
not  attend  that  cafualty,  and  for  the  very  flight,  and  trifling, 
and  temporary,  and  theoretic  inconveniencics  which  might 
be  the  confequences  of  fuch  difagreement,  to  facrificc  Our 
free  Conftitution,  degrade  the  country  into  the  ftate  almoft 
of  a  colony,  and  furrender  that  legiflative  independence 
which,  in  the  very  actof  furrendering,  wc  fhould  fhew  our- 
felves  unworthy  of  enjoying. 

One  argument  which  the  advocates  for  the  Union  urge 
is,  that  it  will  augment  the  general  force  of  the  empire. 
Were  it  calculated  to  produce  that  effect,  we  ought  to  facri- 
fice  much  to  fuch  an  attainment,  but  do  th«y  prove  it  ?  no, 
nor  even  attempt  an  argument,  they  give  general  terms, 
pompous  phrafes  and  unfupported  aflertions,  and  fpe*ajc  oi 
us  as  if  there  were  no  Union,  as  if  we  were  actually  feparate, 
and  then  attribute  to  their  project  every  merit,  every  advan- 
tage which  we  now  enjoy,  as  if  they  could  confer  them,  and 
as  if  they  did  not  exift.  The  cafe  is,  we  are  now  united,  io 
as  if  our  whole  ftrength  is  the  ftrength  of  the  empire.  And 
as  to  refources  againft  the  enemy,  the  confolidation  of  both 
kingdoms  is  as  firm  as  human  policy  and  individual  inl 
can  make  it. 

Confider  the  meafure  what  it  really  is,  a  merging  of*  the 
JErifh  Parliament  into  the  Britifh,  and  the  confequcnt  removal 
oi  it  to  Britain  ;  that  is  all,  it  is  no  otherwife  a  Union  •,  it  is 
iimply  the  leaving  Ireland  without  the  refidence  of  a  ParHa- 
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ment.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  mighty  project  which  is  to  do 
fuch  wonders,  and  in  plain  Englifhthe  mighty  wonder  ends 
in  this,  to  leave  us  in  every  refpeft  exactly  as  we  are,  except 
as  to  our  Parliament.  Will  its  removal  raife  one  foldier 
or  one  guinea  more  ?  will  it  encreafe  the  capacity  of  doing 
either  ? — On  the  contrary,  by  debilitating  Ireland,  by  de- 
bafing  its  fpirit,  and  draining  it  of  the  leading  fortunes  and 
talents  of  the  Country;  by  creating  an  encreafe  ofabfentees, 
by  checking  trade  and  manufacture,  it  mufl  weaken  our  re- 
sources :  and  inflead  of  the  energy  and  zeal  of  a  free  people 
offering  their  lives  and  their  properties,  the  empire  will 
at  moft  have  the  tardy  and  inanimated  fupport  of  a  difpirited 
and  difcontented  province. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  fays,  If  we  were  to  aflc  the  agent  of  our  ene- 
mies, what  meafure  would  be  mod  likely  to  render  their  de* 
(igns  abortive)  u\t  anfwer  would  be  the  firm  confclidation  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  I  would  bid  him  rell  thofe  enemies 
it  is  and  has  been  confolidated,  I  would  bid  him  do  this,  inftead 
of  holding  us  out  as  he  does  through  his  whole  fpeech  to  the 
vilitation  of  the  enemy,  by  ftating  us  as  the  vulnerable  part 
of  the  empire,  torn  by  contending  factions.  It  is  painful  to  go 
through  all  the  phrafes  in  which  he  infults  our  feelings,  and 
which  every  Irifhmau  knows  not  to  be  founded,  I  will  omit 
repeating  them,  and  afk  you — Can  we  fee  in  this  repeated  and 
open  ftatement,  the  found  difcretion  which  has  marked  his 
progrefs  as  a  ftatefinan  in  mod  of  his  other  meafures  ?  He 
knew  the  affent  of  Ireland  would  be  neceffary  to  his  prefent 
fcheme,  fuppofingit  asfalutary,  wife,  and  practicable  as  he 
flates  it  :  mould  he  then  in  common  policy  have  held  out 
our  weakneffes  even  if  real,  and  affert  with  all  the  impref- 
five  force  of  language  that  thofe  weakneffes  mult  continue 
if  wc  fhould  refufe  our  affent,  before  he  knew  we  were 
ready  to  give  it  ? 
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Providence  lias  been  often  a  kind  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
it  is  our  good  fortune  now,  that  the  enemy  kndws  \vc  are  not 
in  the  ftate  lie  paints  us.  They  will  not  be  impufed  on — 
they  know  and  feci  that  we  arc  firmly  united  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  affection  and  in  intereft,  and  they  will  pay  no  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Municipal  Laws  cement  or  qualify 
that  Union.  If  they  have  lecret  aiTiltants  in  this  kingdom, 
they  are  not  fo  fenfelefs  as  not  to  know  that  a  roll  of  pave- 
ment won't  change  their  minds,  or  remove  them  from 
the  means  of  giving  the  expected  aid  •, — on  the  contrary, 
if  they  entertain  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  will  they  not  think 
that  the  affections,  intcrefts,  united  refources,  and  unit- 
ed flrength  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Empire,  cannot  be 
ftrengthened  by  fuch  a  roll, — but  that  the  leaving  fo 
large  a  kingdom  without  a  Legiflature,  whofe  energy 
they  felt  to  their  great  difcomfiture  in  their  late  attempts 
to  promote  rebellion,  will  give  their  fecret  friends  more  power 
to  act  ?  Was  it  wife  by  a  hafty  and  immature  propofal  to 
rifk  the  mifconception  which  a  watchful  enemy  might  be 
led  into*  by  an  aflertion  that  no  real  Union  ever  exifted  ? 

But  the  argument  is  dill  more  inapplicable  ;  the  danger 
he  threatens  us  with  is  inftant ",  and  the  meafure  for  our 
protection,  the  Union,  rauft  be  a  work  of  time.  He  tells  the 
enemy  the  danger  and  the  remedy,  the  danger  immediate, 
the  remedy  diftant.  He  deftroys  a  Conititution  which  we 
hold,  as  the  dear  and  facred  Palladium  of  our  liberty,  and 
would  perfuade  the  world  there  will  be  more  zeal  in  Ireland, 
when  that  Conftitution  no  longer  (hall  remain,  to  animate 
its  fpirit  and  invigorate  its  exertions. 

Another  advantage  mentioned  by  the  advocates  of  the 
meafure  is  ftill  more  ftrange,  and  if  polliblc  couched  in  more 
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general  terms  without  fpecifying  any  particular  inftance  by 
which  or  on  which  the  operation  is  to  have  effect. 

That  it  will  tranquillife  Ireland. — It  is  again  difgufting 
to  me  as  an  Irilhman,  to  repeat  all  the  infulting  epithets  and 
phrafes  with  which  he  defcribes  the  ftate  of  this  Country : 
— If  a  refident  Parliament  and  refident  gentry  cannot  foften 
the  manners,  amend  the  habits,  or  promote  focial  inter- 
courfe,  will  no  Parliament,  and  fewer  refident  gentry,  do  it  ? 
What  is  the  great  misfortune  with  refpect  to  the  tenantry 
of  this  kingdom  ?  the  middlemen,  who  intervene  between 
the  owner  and  the  actual  occupier,  and  thefe  are  moftly  to 
be  found  on  the  eftates  of  abfentees.  I  have  ever  under- 
ftood,  that  the  example  of  the  upper  ranks,  was  the  mod  effec- 
tual mearis  of  promoting  good  morals  and  habits  among  the 
lower  orders ;  that  their  attention  to  the  education,  the 
health,  and  the  comforts,  as  well  as  the  protection  they 
afforded  the  lower  ranks,  all  which  can  only  arife  from 
refidence  were  the  fureft  mode  of  conciliating  their  affecti- 
ons, as  well  as  improving  their  manners  ;  that  if  every  eftate 
and  every  village  afforded  a  benevolent  protector,  an  eafy 
and  impartial  difpenfer  of  juftice,  and  allayer  of  the  little 
feuds  which  headftrong  paflions,  untamed  by  education, 
are  too  apt  to.  carry  to  the  laft  exceffes,  the  lower  orders 
would  learn  not  only  obedience  and  veneration  to  the  laws, 
but  would  feel  an  attachment  to  the  country  which  afforded 
them  fuch  bleffings — but  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Pitt  to 
advance  a  new  fyftem,  that  depriving  a  country  of  thofe 
perfons  whom  I  have  defcribed,  encouraging  land-jobbers 
and  land-pirates,  degrading  the  hofpitality  of  the  old  man- 
ilon-houfes  into  the  niggardly  penury  of  agent's  dwellings, 
is  the  mod;  approved,  modern  mode  of  making  happy  and 
contented  tenants,  of  forming  good  men  and  good  iubjects. 

That 
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That  the  adding  to  the  bifhop's  duty  of  attending  to  his 
diocefe,  the  new  and  imperial  duty  of  quitting  the  kin 
for  eight  months  iif  the  year,    is  the    bell    '.ay   to  make  him 
acquainted  with  his  clergy,  and  of  enforcing  their  attention 
to  their  parifhioncrs. 

That  a  Parliament  unacquainted  with  the  local  circumftau- 
cesof  a  kingdom  which  it  never  fees — at  too  great  a  dill  nice 
to  receive  communication  or  information  for  adminifterin  r 
in  time  to  the  wants  or  the  wifbes  of  the  people,  or  to  guard 
againft  exceffes  or  difcontents,  is  more  capable  of  acting 
beneficially  than  the  one,  who  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  difpofition  of  their 
fellow  fubjecls,  beft  know  how  to  apply  relief. 

But  if  we  advert  to  the  trcafons  and  rebellions  which  have 
fo  degraded  this  Country,  there  we  can  apply  to  fact, — 
Could  any  Parliament  fitting  in  Great  Britain  have  deve- 
loped the  fecret  fyftem  of  confpiracy,  animated  the  loyal, 
and  fupported  the  executive,  with  the  efFect  this  very  Parlia- 
ment did  ?  what  would  the  ridiculous  exhibition  have  been 
at  that  time,  of  a  united  Parliament  walking  through  St. 
James's  Park  with  their  addrefs,  and  yet  what  vigour  and 
energy  did  the  inftant  proceffion  of  near  two  hundred  mem- 
bers with  the  mace  to  the  caftle,  give  to  the  loyal  ardour  of 
the  country, — it  animated  the  loyal  fpirit  which  crufhed  the. 
rebellion  before  a  fingle  foldier  could  arrive  from  England, 
notwithstanding  the  uncommon  exertions  made  there  to  ex- 
pedite their  failing. 

The  extraordinary,  but  wife  and  neceflary  meafurc  of 
proclaiming  martial  law,  required  the  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  fupport  the  executive.  The  time  would  have  paft 
by,  before  that  concurrence  could  have  been  alked  for,  and 
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received  from  London  ;  and  it  would  have  given  a  faint  fup- 
port,  coming  from  ftrangers,  compared  with  the  impreflion 
of  its  Springing  from  Iriflimen,  all  liable  to  every  danger  and 
inconvenience  from  its  operation,  and  yielding  themfelves 
and  their  properies  to  its  control. 

Recollect  the  volunteers,  the  faviours  of  the  Country  and 
terror  of  its  enemies  •,  when  their  great  work  was  effected, 
and  by  the  indifcreetnefs  of  a  few  leaders,  their  zeal  was 
mined,  and  they  began  to  exercife  the  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  fpoke  out  firmly — they  heard  our  voice  with 
effe£t,  and  took  our  advice  in  inftantly  returning  to  culti- 
vate the  bleflings  of  peace.  I  afk  you,  would  equal  firm- 
riefs  in  a  Parliament,  compofed  five  parts  in  fix  of  ftran- 
gers,  fitting  in  another  country,  have  had  the  fame  effect.  ? 
You  know  it  would  not.  Perfonal  character,  refpect  to 
individuals,  opinion  of  their  attachment  to  one  common 
country,  all  imprefTed  an  awe  which  was  irrefiilible. 

But  how  has  tranquillity  been  preferved  in  Britain  ?  Don't 
the  fecret  reports  {hew  that  France  has  a  fanguine  hope  of 
feparating  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland,  though  (he  carries  the 
charm  of  Union  to  protect  her  ;  that  even  in  England  there 
arc  confpiracies,  and  I  will  put  this  queftion  to  any  man  who 
condders  the  reports  of  their  Parliament  and  ours — have  they 
probed  the  confpiracy  to  the  bottom  as  we  have  done  ?  Is  it 
a  vain  fuppofition,  that  if  Scotland  had  had  its  Parliament 
fitting  in  Edinburgh,  the  confpiracy  which  fpread  fo  widely 
would  have  been  fooner  developed,  and  not  fhewn  itfelf 
again  there  after  it  had  been  put  down  here  ? 

Need  I  go  to  more  inftances  to  fhew  you  how  tranquillity 
has  been  fecured,  and  difturbances  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  this  Ivifh  Parliament  which  you  are  called  upon  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  tranquillity  to  tranfport  out  of  your 
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kingdom,  to  treat  like  the  traitors  and  rebels  who  plotted  to 
have  deftroyed  your  country  ?  I  feel  it  would  be  wade  of 
time. — No,  no,  cherifh  the  Parliament  that  was  able  and 
willing  to  favc  you.  All  natives  of  one  country,  their  (take 
is  in  it  ;  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  intercfls  are  engaged  in 
its  prefervation,  its  profperity,  and  its  glory. 

But  you  arc  to  be  improved  into  Britifli  manners  and  ' 
Britifli  cuftoms  !  Idle  talk  •,  much  as  I  admire  Britain,  lam 
not  ready  to  give  up  the  Irifh  character  or  to  make  a  fa- 
crifice  for  the  change.  But  is  it  by  Englifhmen  coming  here 
that  the  change  is  to  be  effected  ?  I  anfwer,  how  will  the 
tranfporting  our  Legiflature,  our  men  of  fortune,  and  men 
of  talents  invite  them  ?  will  men  come  with  a  view  of  profit 
to  fettle  in  a  country,  at  a  moment  when  the  principal  cus- 
tomers, who  may  be  in  their  contemplation,  are  in  the  a£t 
(  of  leaving  that  country  and  going  to  them  ?  V.Look  to  the 
immenfe  refidence  now  in  your  kingdom  from  the  unufual 
number  of  Britifli  officers,  foldiers,  and  thofe  of  the  Englifh 
militia  particularly,  becaufe  the  privates  afford  the  example 
of  manners  and  civilization  to  the  claries  which  are  in  mod 
want  of  them  here.  AY  ill  the  Union  bring  fo  many  or 
diffufe  them  fo  generally  ?  in  war  they  come  without  it,  in 
peace  they  cannot  come  as  foldiers. 

Look  to  Scotland  which  has  been  united  near  a  century, 
look  to  Wales  which  has  been  united  above  five  centuries. 
Have  Englifh  manners  and  Englifh  habits  been  able  ever  to 
get  the  Englifh  language  into  full  ufe  ?  and  if  they  have  not 
put  down  the  native  language,  are  new  habits  which  arifc 
from  ibcial  intercourfe  to  be  communicated  by  perfons  who 
cannot  underftand  each  other  when  they  fpeak  ?  after  forty 
years  experience,  they  were  forced  to  have  rccourfe  to  the 
compulfion  of  law  to  put  down  the  Highland  dtefs,  vet 
even  that  has  been  ineffectual  to  extinguish  the  national 
attachment  to  it,  the  truth  is,  the  manuers  of  a  people  can- 
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not  be  changed  in  a  country  fuddenly.  Great  advances  hare 
already  been  made  by  wholefome  laws  towards  meliorating 
them  here;  they  have  been  for  years  in  a  ftate  of  progrefs 
towards  improvement ;  this  progrefs  muft  not  be  hurried- 
or  you  check  it.  Encourage  the  refidence  of  the  rich,  cherifh 
and  maintain  that  free  Constitution,  that  Independence, 
without  which  no  country  is  worth  living  in.  In  an  ifland 
bleft  with  foil,  climate,  and  fituation  beyond  moft  iflands  in 
the  globe,  induftry  and  wealth  muft  encreafe,  and  if  you 
will  but  abftain  from  experiment,  civilization  and  meliorated 
nianneTs  will  be  the  fure  attendants. 

He  tells  you,  his  project  will  diffufe  Britifh  wealth,  and 
induce  Britifh  capital  to  fettle  here,  but  he  does  not  tell  you 
how  or  why,  becaufehe  cannot.  What  practical  difference 
in  the  actual  ftate  of  the  country  wrill  his  Union  occafion, 
to  induce  an  Englifhman  to  fettle  here,  or  what  encourage- 
ment will  it  hold  out  to  him,  which  is  not  at  this  very  inftant 
in  exiftence  ?  taxes  won't  be  lowered;  the  whole  object  of  the 
sneafure  is  to  raife  them  ;  it  has  been  explicitly  ftated  fa,  and 
they  are  in  a  pretty  rapid  ftate  of  progrefhon  already.  The 
fame  vague  and  idle  bombaft  of  exp^ejOion,  of  affertion 
without  proof,  is  made  ufe  of  here.^-Mr.  Pitt  fays,  it  will 
.y^J  give  to  Ireland  the  common  ufe  of  the  Britifh  capital — will 
/^jidentify  Ireland  with  England,  and  fo  forth  ;  thefe  general 
unfupported  expreffions  have  no  meaning,  and— we--  will 
examine  the  fubject  minutely. 

C        I  will  fir  ft  go  through   the  particulars  of  the  trade  and 

/  manufactures  of  each  kingdom  to  fhew  you  the  abfurdity  and 

L  futility  of  afferting,  that  a  Legiflative  Union  will  bring  capi- 

/  tal  into  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  manufactures,  thofe  which  employ  the  ca- 
pital of  Britain,  and  are  of  courfe  the  moft  profitable,  are  the 
Woollen,  Cotton,  Iron  and  Pottery.     The  two  latter  depend 
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fo  totally  on  plenty  ami  cheapness  of  iu 
only  in  the  coal  countries,  and  have  never  have  been  fchb 
even  in  England  to   make    what  can    be    called    a   fcttle- 
ment     at  any  diflance  from   a    plentiful  colliery,  and  fire 
is  fo  great  a  portion  of  their  experice,  that  the  part  of  the 
country    which   affords   it  bed    and    cheapeft,    mufl  have 
fuch  a  decided  preference,  as  to  induce  any  loofe  capital,  if 
there  be  any   fuch,  to  vefl  itfelf  there.      In   the  iron  ma- 
nufacture, Ireland  has  offered  an  encouragement  fupcriorto 
Britain.     Her  duty  on  imported  iron  is  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  the 
Britiih  near  3I.  which  operates   as  a  bounty  of  above  40s.  a 
ton  to  the  manufacturer  in  Ireland,  yet  this  bounty  has  not 
brought  capital  into  Ireland,  and  we  mud  expect  an  equi- 
liza*ion  of  thofe  duties,  when  our  legiflature  fhall  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  whereby   this  bounty  will  be  extinguifhed  alfo. 
The  export  of  iron  wrought  to  Ireland  on  the  average 
the  lafl  three  years,  was  in  value  1 19,0001.  all  fubject  when 
unrated  to  at  leaft  121.14s.  percent.     In  the  pottery  too,  the 
flint  and  clay  which  is  fo  abundant  in  England  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  any  quantity  in  Ireland,  and  in  fact  there  is 
not  a  fingle  pottery  in  Ireland. 

It  is  felf-evident,  therefore,  that  thefe  manufactures  never 
can  travel  from  the  country  which  has  the  coal,  to  that 
which  has  it  not,  from  Britain  to  Ireland.  The  fame  faci- 
lity of  fuel  mufl  give  to  Britain  a  decided  preference  in  all 
manufactures,  where  fleam-engines  cheapen  the  price  of 
labour. 

As  to  the  woollens,  look  at  Yorkfhire,  their  old  and  great 
fettlement ;  though  eftablithed  there  for  centuries  they  have 
never  travelled  in  any  direction  ten  miles  from  the  coal 
country.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  the  circuit  arouna 
the  eafl  north  and  fouth  of  the  feat  of  manufacture,  theft 
fupport  me  in  what  I  aflert,  as  if  nature  had  drawn  a  line 
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on  the  furface,  as  in  the  fubtcrraneous  ftratum,  and  faid,  thu 
far  {hall  you  go,  an  dno  farther. 

The  late  Introduction  of  machinery  by  fteam,  which  not 
only  cheapens  labour,  but  improves  the  quality  beyond  ma. 
nual  operation,  adds  argument  to  fact,  and  therefore  we  can 
never  fuppofe  found  fpeculation  would  fend  any  capital  to 
the  diftance  of  Ireland  acrofs  the  feas,  when  it  has  not  fent 
it  ten  miles  in  England.  But  great  as  the  confederation  of 
fuel  is  to  any  man  in  forming  fpeculations  to  extend  him- 
felf  in  this  bufinefs,  there  are  others  fo  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

England  finds  a  full  call  for  all  fhe  makes.,  every  year  af- 
fords an  increafing  demand  ;  fuppofe  a  man  there  fpeculates 
to  veft  more  capital  in  the  bufinefs ;  to  fettle  a  fon  ;  a 
nephew  or  a  brother  in  it.  Will  he  not  prefer  the  exten- 
fion  on  his  own  fpot  within  his  view^  and  under  his  diretT: 
controul,  to  attempting  it  in  a  new  and.  diftant  country  ?  but 
of  all  countries  would  he  in  common  fenfe  look  to  that 
which  comes  to  him  for  the  very  goods  he  makes,  which  of- 
fers him  their  market  at  his  own  door,  without  trouble  rifque 
or  change  I 

"Would  he  not  fay  to  himfelf,  the  place  I  live  in  muft 
make  the  goods  as  much  cheaper  than  the  Irifh  can,  as  the 
v/hole  expence  of  carriage,  and  import  duties  which  Ire- 
land charges,  will  amount  to. 

He  would  find  thefe  duties  7dh.  a  yard  on  old  drapery 
or  woollen  cloth,  operating  as  8y  per  cent,  on  a  cloth  of 
7s.  6d.  a  yard  in  value,  and  2dh.  on  new  drapery,  or  fluffs, 
ferges,  durants,  &c.  operating  as  8-f  per  cent,  on  2s.  6d.  a 
yard,  and  he  would  naturally  wifh  to  fee  what  great  and 
countervailing  inducements  this  mcafure  of  Union  holds 
b\zt  to  him  before   he  ventures  on  his  fpeculation.     Sup- 
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pofe  he  npplie9  to  the  Minitler  fur  information,  he  trill 
hear  from  him,  '  it  con fo) ul.it es  intered,  it  give  a  tall  parti- 
cipation of  all  the  commerce  of  Britain  ;  it  identities  the 
two  countries  into  one  ;  it  ditfufc.  common  wfcalth/ — well, 
all  this  is  fine  language  which  I  don't  underitand  ;  but  what 
docs  it  do  as  to  my  trade  ?  Is  it  to  increase  the  duties  there, 
fo  as,  to  hinder  more  goods  going  from  England  ?  ' 
look  to  the  6th  Propofition,  they  are  never  to  be  raifed, 
and  they  are  even  to  ccafe  in  time.' 

Will  it  find  fuel  for  me  there  i  '  No.'  What  then  docs  it 
do  ?  *  Why  it  docs  every  tiling  :  it  removes  their  Parliament 
here,' — worfe  and  worfe,  he  would  fay,  I  have  found  my 
trade  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  Parliament,  and  you 
want  to  fend  me  to  a  country  without  a  Parliament,  no. 
If  you  will  fend  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  Ireland,  I  might 
then  think  of  going  there,  for  where  the  Parliament  is* 
there  fhould  the  manufacturer  be  alfo  :  until  then,  you  fhall 
not  induce  me  by  impofing  phrafes  to  hazard  my  capital  in  a 
country,  whofe  market  I  fully  enjoy  at  my  own  warehoufe, 
without  offering  me  any  one  reafon  why  my  neighbour, 
whom  I  leave  behind  me,  won't  underlet!  me,  even  to  my 
prcfent  cuftpmers  there,  as  I  now  underfell  all  the  Ivilh  mak- 
ers to  them.  No  no,  I  fee  your  plan,  you  want  to  impofc 
on  the  lrifli  Nation.  If  they  are  fools  let  them  be  fo,  but 
I  won't  be  your  dupe,  nor  your  inflrument. 

Suppofehe  were  even  to  perfift  farther,  and  giving  up  the 
idea  of  fupplying  the  home  confumption  of  Ireland,  he 
fhould  look  to  fupplying  foreign  markets  from  Ireland, 
when  he  fhould  fettle  his  capital,  his  machinery  and  his 
workmen  here  ;  he  might  fay,  you  talked  to  me  of  Ireland'? 
being  to  enjoy  hereafter  a  full  participation  of  the  Britifh 
commerce,  and  if  I  go  there,  I  may  export  from  thence. 
'  Yes  that  is  one  great  advantage  from  the  meafure.' 
Then,  I  fuppofe  the  Iriih  are  prohibited  now  from  exporting 
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to  foreign  markets.  *  No,  they  have  had  a  full  and  free  liber- 
ty to  do  fo  thefe  twenty  years  paft.'  The  Union  then  gives 
a  bounty  I  fuppofe  on  export  ?  '  No,  that  would  be  unfair,' 
and  fo  you  only  offer  me  the  fame  freedom  which  Ireland  has 
enjoyed  without  avail  for  thefe  20  years  paft,  and  which  I  can 
enjoy  from  my  own  ports,  and  you  don't  remove  the  difad- 
vantage  which  now  enhances  the  price  of  the  fabrick  in  Ire- 
land fo  as  to  force  her  home  market  to  be  fupplied  from 
Britain,  and  which  enhanced  price  mud  equally  prevent 
her  from  meeting  the  Britifh  at  a  foreign  market. 

Were  he  further  to  look  into  the  date  of  the  trade  and 
enquire  into  the  progrefs  of  the  export  of  woollen  cloth 
from  Ireland,  he  would  find  that  in  1698,  they  exported 
510,2071.  in  value  (one-fifth  of  all  their  exports)  and 
in  1798,  1 2, cool.  only.  —  Were  he  to  examine  in 
Britain,  it  would  appear  that  ten  years  ago  fhe  exported 
in  woollen  manufacture  to  the  whole  world  4,368,9361.  in 
value  and  in  the  laft  year  6,836,6031.  that  out  of  the  former 
there  went  to  Ireland  353,*7§il.  and  out  of  the  latter  580,7231. 
fo  that  in  ten  years  the  encreafed  export  was  one-third  toallthe 
world,  and  more  than  one-third  to  Ireland.  He  would  fur- 
ther find  on  enquiry  that  Ireland  exported  no  unmanu- 
factured wool ;  it  worked  up'  all  it  had,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle reafon  to  fuppofe  the  quantity  would  be  enlarged,  as  the 
great  encreafe  of  agriculture  and  of  the  linen  manufacture 
gave  a  better  profit  in  land  than  fheep  afforded, fo  that  Ireland 
could  not  even  fupply  him  with  wool  to  work  and  if  he 
were  to  afk  the  minifter  is  Britifh  wool  to  follow  him  there, 
it  is  obvious  what  would  be  the  reply. 

Need  I  add  further,  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  fuch 
a  pofition  as  that  of  the  Union  bringing  over  Britifh  capital  to 
eftablifh  Woollen,  Iron  or  Pottery  manufacturers  ? — The 
cafe  of  the  Cotton  is  not  lefs  ftrong.  We  cannot 
even     on     the     eaftern    coaft    of    Ireland     oppofitc    the 
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Britifh  collieries    make     cotton     twill   within    at 
per  cent,    as   cheap  as  Britain  can  fupply  u  ,  and  9 

at  this  inftant  make  fufneient  for  the  net  fumption 

of  the  kingdom. — Machinery  is  more  ufed  in  tin;  manufac- 
ture than  the  others,  ami  w;ic  tircumiluncc  rcfpe<fting  it  is 
worth  obfenation  :  In  Britain  it  was  for  yean  fubject  to 
a  heavy  charm;,  I  hayc  heard  to  2S.  6d.  a  fpindle  annually,  for 
Arkwright's  Patent,  from  which  it  always  was  entirely  free 
in  Ireland  ;  yet  not  a  penny  ever  came  from  England  to  Get 
up  that  machinery  here,  though  the  patent  operated  as  a 
bounty  to  encourage  the  erection  of  it.  I  understand 
that  patent  has  expired  within  thefe  few  years,  and  if  DO 
capital  came,  if  no  Englishman  thought  the  fpeculationgood 
while  that  bounty  cxifled,  it  is  nonfenfe  to  fuppofe  he 
think  it  a  better  fpeculation  when  the  bounty  has  ceafed. 
If  the  imports  of  Britifh  cotton  manufacture  were  to  be 
examined,  it  would  appear  that  Britain  in  17^0  exported  to 
Ireland  to  the  value  only  of  32,5001.  and  in  179S,  107,293!. 
though  fubjeel  to  a  duty  of  above  12  per  cent  in  general. 

But  t#  fave  entering  into  more  detail,  I  will  adduce  the 
arguments  and  authority  of  the  fame  gentleman,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1785,  though  he  now  maintains  a  ditlerent  opinion,  and 
holds  out  the  idle  phrafe  of  Diilufion  of  Britiih  Capital.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  memorable  propofitions  he  fays  : 

c  That  befides  the  different   degrees    of  the    induftry  of 

*  the    two   nations,      he      was    well    informed     and     i'uf- 

*  ficiently  convinced  that  the  rate  of  wages  as  well  as  of  la- 

*  bour,   was  greater  in   Ireland    than  i:i   England,    in  any 

*  branch  of  manufacture  which  required  execution  and  inge- 
'  nuity  *,  inftancing  a  gentleman  whom  he  defcribed  to  be  the 
'  firft  and  the  principal  perfon  in  the  cotton  bufmefs  in  Ire- 

*  land  (Major  Brooke)  who  was  fcveral  times   in   danger  of 

*  lofing  his  life,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  allow  his  workmen  a 
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f  greater  price  than  they  had  at  Manchefter.  He  could  not 
'  help  obferving,  that  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  ma- 

*  nufatturers  were  extremely  far  fetched,  and  ill  founded,  nor 
'  did  it  appear  to  him  that  there  were  fuch  grounds  for  them 
'  as  ought  to   weigh  with    any  reafonable  man.     They  had 

*  declared  themfelves  to  be  under  great  anxiety  and  uneafi- 
'  nefs,  left  the  1 1 i Hi   in    confequence  of  this  arrangement, 

*  fhould  be  able  to  draw  over  all  their  workmen,  all  their 
'  trade,  and  all  their  capitals,  and  be  able  to  underfell  them 

*  in  their  own  markets  by  at  leaft  13I.  per  cent.     Now  he 

*  defired  the  committee  to  attend  to  that  fingle  fubject  ;  the 

*  Irifh  cotton  trade  was  to  be  imported  into  England  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  at   10  and  one-half  per  cent,  duty,  and  yet 

*  it  was  faid  they  were  to  underfell  the  Englifh  manufacturer 
'  13I.  percent.     Thefe  twofums  amounted  to  23  and  a  half 

*  per  cent;  befides  this,  England  had  hitherto  imported  into 

*  Ireland  at  a  duty  of  iq  and  a  half  per  cent ;  this,  there - 

*  fore,  added  to  the  other  two  funis  would  amount  to  34I. 

*  per  cent.'     And  again,  '  he  moft  earneftly  entreated   the 

*  Houfe  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  the 

*  idea  that  a  poor  country,  merely  becaufe  fhe  enjoyed  fome 

*  comparative  exemption  from  taxes,  was  therefore  able  to 
,  cope  with  a  rich  and  powerful  country  ;  the  fa 61,  he  was 

*  ready  to  contend,  was  by  no  means  fo.' 

I  will  to  his  authority  add  that  of  another  gentleman,  then  a 
Commoner,  now  Lord  Grenville,who,fpeakingof  the  opinion 
that  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  would  enable  the  Irifh  to  un- 
derfell the  Englifh  manufacturer  at  his  own  door,  faid  '  But 

*  the  noble  Lord  (North)  brought  no  proof  of  this,  indeed  it 
f  would  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had,  for  nobody  knew 

*  where  to  find  any  fuch  proof.     On  the  contrary  it  had  been 

*  proved  at  the  bar  by  a  very  refpedtable  gentleman,  Capt. 
s  Brooke,  who  had  fet  up  an  extenfive  cotton  manufactory  in 
1  Ireland,  that  he  had  always  given  the  fame  wages  that  were 
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"  ^ivcn  at  Kfanchefler,  and  that  he  ha'I'on  more  occai' 
*'  than  one,  with  difficulty  escaped  with  bis  life  from  his 
"  workmen,  who  had  confederated  in  order  to  co:: 
*'  him  to  raife  their  wages  higher,  than  thofe  that  were 
*«  paid  at  Manchefter.  So  far  no  greater  cheapnefs  of 
"  labour  appeared  in  one  country  than  in  the  other,  but 
"  fuppofing  the  wages  were  fumewhat  lower  in  Ireland 
t(  than  in  England;  he  could  not  admit  that,  as  a  pro<  f 
"  that  labour  was  in  fact  cheaper,  for  the  true  way  to  efti- 
"  mate  that  point  would  be  to  fee  what  work  was  done  tor 
"  the  money,  and  if  the  work  was  not  proportioned  or 
**  equal  to  the  price,  then  labour  could  not  be  faid  to  be 
e<  as  low  as  from  the  wages  it  might  appear  to  be." 

If  then  feritim  capital  wont  come  to  eftablifh  thofe  ma- 
nufactures in  which  Britain  excels  us,  and  fupplies  us,  it 
will  be  fair  to  examine  whether  the  Union  will  bring  it 
to  that  Manufacture  in  which  we  do  certainly  underfell 
England,  and  poffefs  natural  advantages  the  does  not, 
I  mean  the  linen,  for  if  Britifli  capital  could  be  in- 
duced over,  here  is  an  article  obvious  to  invite  it. 
But  what  has  been  the  fact  ?  It  has  been  free  and 
profperous  for  thefe  ninety  years,  and  has  afforded 
many  great  fortunes  to  tile  indubious  who  have 
engaged  in  it  ;  yet  hardly  any  Biitifh  capital  has  fet- 
tled here  in  it.  (I  fpeak  not  of  trifling  capital-,  nor  of 
Wakefield  or  any  other  perfons  who  have  almoft  infhntly 
difappeared)  and  if  none  have  come  to  remain,  while  it  has 
been  cherifned  and  fupported  by  large  grants  and  bene- 
ficial laws  from  the  Irifh  Parliament,  will  it  come  when 
that  natural  and  protecting  guardian  is  no  more?  Will 
Mr.  Pitt's  threats  to  refufe  it  the  Britilh  market  induce 
fettlers  here  ?  Will  its  great  progrefs  in  Britain  invite 
men  to  quit  the  profits  it  affords  there,  merely  to 
make  equal  profits  here  ?  No,  the  fact  of  no  BritHh 
capital    having   fettled    here    gives   a   ftronger   anfwer 
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than  any  arguments  can,  to  all  the  idle  theory  that  ia 
held  out  to  deceive  us  ;  and  I  will  conclude  this  fub- 
je&  by  obferving  that  if  Britifh.  capital  has  not  come 
here  to  a  manufacture  which  we  do  work  as  cheap  as 
Britain  can,  much  lefs  will  it  come  to  manufactures  in 
which  they  underfill  us  in  our  own  home  in  defpite  of 
duties  and  freight. 

If  then  this  foolifh  aflertion,  that  the  Union  will  in- 
duce Britain  to  veft  her  capital  in  this  country  on  manu- 
factures for  home  confumption,  falls  to  the  ground,  we 
will  examine  whether  it  can  induce  them  to  do  fo  for 
the  fupply  of  foreign  markets,  and  one  fimple  anfwer 
■will  be  decifive,  that  if  they  can  uoderfe-11  us  at  home 
in  any  manufacture,  they  mult  do  it  abroad  and  therefore 
the  fpeculation  is  abfurd. 

And  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  any  will  come  to 
deal  in  foreign  articles  of  import ;  but  fuppofe  a  perfon 
willing  to  venture,  he  mud  import  either  for  home  ufe, 
or  for  reexport ;  if  for  home;  inftead  of  an  acquifition  he 
will  be  an  injury  by  encreafing  an  import  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  manufactures,  and  if  for  re-export,  I  might 
fay  with  Adam  Smiih?  there  is  little  benefit  thereby  to  Ire- 
land, but  let  Mr.  Pitt  give  him  a  full  anfwer  as  follows : 

To  the  queflion,  is  it  likely  Ireland  is  to  become 
the  emporium,  the  mart  of  the  Empire,  as  it  is  faid  fhe 
would,  he  replies,  "  he  did  not  believe  that  would  ever 
'•  be  the  cafe,  by  emporium  he  means,  that  Ireland  would 
"  import  the  produce  of  Africa  and  America,  afterwards 
**  to  difcributc  it  to  all  the  world,  and  to  Britain  among 
"  the  reft.  No  fuch  confequence  could  arife,  Ireland 
"  did  not  covet  the  fupply  of  the  foreign  markets, 
'*  nor  was  it  probable  that  me  would  furnilh  Britain  with 
"  the  produce  of  her  own  colonies  in  any  great  degree, 
£'  Ireland  was  to  have  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  Britain 
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M  ing  direfirly.     It  mud  be  proved  thai  Ireland   a 
"  afford  this  circuitous  fupply,  cheaper  than  Britain  hcr- 
'«  fe-lf  could  give   the    dire-£t  fupply,    before  any  i  lea,  or 
*'  durm,  or  apprehenfton  could  be  raiftrd  in  any  bofum." 

But-  we  are  t  >ld  in  the  fame  glaring  parade  of  gen 
aflertion  that  this  project  will   give  us  a  full  participation 
of  all   the   extended  commerce,  and   with  it  of  a!! 
wealth  of  Britain,  the  greakft  and  proudeft  country  un- 
der II. aven  ;  that  fhe  offers  a  full  partnerfhip.     W'r..  Sir, 
this  talk  might  do  to  People  who  arc  ignorant,  but  let  me 
tell  you    and  no  man  can  con»radi£t  me,   that  we  an 
free   to    trade  to  all    the    world  as  Britain  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  that  if  the  Minifter  was  to  afk  me  what  be- 
nefit   he  could   offer,  what   trade    he  could   open,   what 
manufactures    he    could    promote,    my    anfwer,    and    I 
fpeak  it  from   a    firm    conviction,   would   be  this, — you 
can  give   us   nothing,  and    my  only  requeft  on  the  pact 
of  Ireland  is,   that  you  vjill  let  us  alone. 

I  fpeak  not  of  fome  few  trivial  articles  which  poffibly, 
in  hunting  through  the  book  of  rates,  might  occur  on 
paper,  but  they  are  very  few  if  any,  and  of  fo  little 
moment  that  they  are  not  felt,  for  it  would  require  a 
hunt  to  find  them.  What  port  in  the  known  world  can 
a  Britifh  fhip  go  to  from  Britain,  that  an  Irifh  fhip  can- 
not go  with  the  fame  cargo  from  Jreland  ?  what  at  tide 
great  or  fmall  can  a  Briiifh  fhip  import  into  Britain  or 
Ireland,  that  an  T . "h  fhip  cannot  import  equally,  into 
Ireland  or  Britain  :'  I  fpeak  not  of  the  Eaft  India  fettle- 
ments,  though  Ireland  is  as  free  to  them  as  Britain  is. 
What  monufa&ure  can  Britain  eflablifh  or  encourage, 
which  Ireland  is  not  equally  free  by  law  to  do.  If  new 
fources  of  trade  fhall  be  opened  by  conquefl  or  by  treaty, 
do  they  not  belong  equally,  and  at  the  fame  inilant,  to 
Ireland  I 
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I  afic  thefe  queflions  explicitly,  and  defy  any  man  ro 
fhew  an  inftance.  In  point  of  power  to  trade  or  manu- 
facture, fhe  can  give  us  nothing,  and  fo  confcious  is 
fye  of  this,  that  in  mentioning  benefits,  he  relies  entirely 
on  continuing  to  us  the  undifturbed  poflcffion  of  what 
we  enjoy,  as  if  we  were  to  pay  him  with  the  facrifice 
of  our  Liberty,  for  his  not  doing  us  an  injury. 

Away  then  with  his  fine  unmeaning  words  of  a  fairer 
and  more  perfect  connection  leading  us  to  an  equality 
of  commercial  advantages — and  when  he  talks  with 
fuch  a  proud  contumely  of  the  dependent  nature  of  our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  Britain,  as  how  the  prof- 
perity  of  our  linen  trade  lies  at  the  will  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament ;  that  it  refts  upon  its  bounty,  its  difcre- 
tion,  or  liberality  ;  that  the  advantages  we  have  gain- 
ed for  the  laft  fifty  years  are  falfely  attributed  to  the 
Irifh  Parliament— -and  fuch  fluff,  I  can  hardly  re- 
prefs  'my  indignation.  Thefe  humiliating  affertions 
require  a  full  anfwer,  and  I  will  give  it ;  but  let 
me  difj:inguifh  between  the  Minifter  and  the  People 
of  Britain.  I  have  a  ftrong  feeling  of  veneration 
for  the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  the  fifter  kingdom 
for  thefe  laft  twenty  years — and  I  will  never  take  the 
Minifter's  language  as  dating  her  fentiments,  or  thofe 
of  her  Parliament,  when  it  threatens  us  with  hoftils 
meafures,  if  we  don't  furrender  to  him  our  Conftitution, 
Her  generofity  and  her  juftice,  as  well  as  her  prudence 
and  true  intereft,  would  flop  his  han^,  if  he  were  to  at- 
tempt to  raife  it  in  the  defperate  attempt  of  crufhing 
our  profperlty.  I  lament  he  introduced  the  fubjecl; 
-—it  is  not  pleafant  or  wife  in  private  life  for  two  friends 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  mutual  powers  of  benefit 
and  injury,  to  taunt  with  obligations,  and  boaft  of  their 
means  to  vex  and  harrafs,  much  lefs  is  it  fo  between 
nations ;  but  he  has  begun,  and  I  will  go  through  the 
whoje  ftate  of  our  intercourfe, 

And 
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And  fir  ft  as  to   it',  general  fhfe,  which,   if  I   were   to 
take  from  the   Cuflom-houfe  bonks,  ■ccording    to  th';ir 
accuftomed   valuation   it    would   appear,  that 
Great   Britain    on  an   average 
of  three  years  tb  1799,  im- 
ported annually  from  Ireland 
to  the  value  of  2,870,981/. 

An  J  exported  to  Ireland  2»7  75>33o'« 

I ,<  avijpg  a  balance  againft  Britain  of  95,623/. 
But  fortunately  an  authentic  paper  has  come  to  my 
hands;  it  was  delivered  lately  to  the  Britffh  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Irwing,  the  infpedor  general  of  the 
Britiih  trade.  The  values  in  it  arc  elli mated  bv  the 
price  current  of  the  article,  inftead  of  the  Cuftom-houfe 
rate,  and  by  the  declarations  of  the  merchants,  on  fimilar 
goods  exported  to  other  countries  under  the  Convoy  A&t. 

Thefe  values  are  (fated  to  be  about  70  per  cent,  in  the 
grofs  above  the  rated  value. 

We  will  not  enquire  why  this  mode  was  adopted  now, 
but  if  the  value  be  fairly  ftated,  it  certainly  is  better  to 
argue  for  prefent  expedience  on  the  prefent  real  ftate  of 
trade  than  on  a  fictitious  one,  which  might  deceive  us. 

In  it  the  ftatement  appears  as  follows: 

Imports  into  Britain  from  Ireland  for  the  fame  average. 

Value. 

J^inen,  £2,600,101 

JRaw  materials,  provifions, 

i.  e.   beef,  butter,  pork, 

bacon,  corn,  2,910,724 

'jTotal,  5,510,825 

Foreign  produce,  101,864 

Total  import,  5,612,689 

Exports 


So 

Exportsfrom  Britain  to  Ireland. 

TRntifli  manufactures,         XI»^4°'I95 

Colonial  do.  970,000 

Biilifh  raw  material,  includ- 
ing coals,  hops,  fait,  and 
bark,  447,277 

Foicign  merchandize,  498,173 


3>555>645 


Leaving  an  apparent  balance 
in  favour  of  Ireland,   of 


2,056,824 


But  on  examining  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  feve- 
ral  articles,  we  ihall  find,  on  a  comparifon  of  mutual 
benefit,  that  the  balance  is  much  in  favour  of  Britain. 
To  mew  this,  we  will  ftate  the  trade  in  three  points  of 
view,  as  it  regards  manufactures,  raw  materials,  or  ar- 
'  tides  of  prime  necefiity,  and  foreign  articles. 

As  to  the  firfl:,  the  only  article  of  manufacture  exported 
from  Ireland  to  Britain  is  linen?  and  in  thofs  exported  to 
Ireland  I  include  all  Eaft  Indian  and  colonial  produce, 
much  of  which  is  really  manufacture,  and  the  reft  of 
which  may  be  deemed  fo,  on  account  of  the  employ  of 
labour  in  the  colony  and  of  the  {hipping;. 

It  will  (land thus: 

1.  Manufactures. 

To  Ireland, 

Manufactures  of  Britain,     1,640,1957  , 

~  ,        ,     .    ,     ■  ^  >       2,614,000 

Colonial  goods,  970,000) 

From  Ireland,  manufactures  2,600,000 


Balance, 


14,000 
2.  Raw 


Si 

2.  Raw  Man  riaUj  kc. 

Raw  materials  fupplicd  by 
Ireland  to  Britain,  in- 
cluding articles  of  prime 
nccefllty,  as  beef,  but- 
ter, pork,  bacon,  corn, 
&c.  &c.  2,910,724 

Raw  materials  fupplied  by 
Britain  to  Ireland,  in- 
cluding coals,  hops, 
bark,  fair,  cVc.  447,477 


Excefs  of  fupply  by 

Ireland,  2,463,447 

3.  Foreign  Articles. 

Foreign  articles  taken  by 

Ireland  from  Britain,         1,468,173 

Do.  by  Britain  from  Ire- 
land, ioi,S64 


Excefs  taken  by  Ireland,      1,366,309 

Thus  we  fee  in  manufactures  the  account  is  nearly 
equal,  but  in  articles  of  n.  ceflity  and  raw  material,  the 
balance  of  fupply  is  very  great  to  Britain,  and  in 
the  foreign  articles,  or  carrying  trade,  the  excefs  of  gain 
to  Britain  mud  appear  prodigious,  if  we  confide r  that 
407,000/.  of  k  only  is  Fart  Indian,  and  of  cou.fe 
1,061,173/.  is  open  to  be  imported  direct  to  Ireland, 
were  (he  obliged  or  inclined  to  import  it  (0.  Sugar 
alone  amounts  to  505,000/.  and  I  mull  obferve  to  you, 
that  j»H  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Indian  ait.cles  irt  this  ftate- 
ment,  about  930,000/.  are  the  means  of  Britain's  re- 
mitting home  lo  much  of  her  foreign  wealth,  and  our 
taking   them  is  confequently  of  great  moment  to  her, 

exclufivs 


exclufive  cf  her  profit  on  the  manufacturing  or  raifing, 
and  in  the  {hipping,  they  employ. 

To  complete  the  comparifon,  we  mull  add  the  mono- 
poly we  give  to  the  produce  of  her  Colonies  as  well  in 
the  part  ftated  to  be  received  from  thence,  as  in  all  that 
we  import  direc"Uy,  which  amounts  to  about  140,000/. 
a  year  for  the  above  average,  making  in  the  whole  the 
produce  of  the  Britifh  Colonies,  imported  dire£ily  and 
indirectly — 660,000/.  a  year.  All  of  which,  if  rafh 
councils  mould  ever  unfortunately  compel  us  to  take  them 
from  foreign  Colonies,  might  not  only  be  paid  for  by 
our  linens,  but  a  very  extended  and  beneficial  market 
might  be  opened  thereby. 

I  have  detailed  thefe  ftatements  accurately  from  the 
printed  report,  and  you  fee  the  advantage  of  arriving 
at  truth  by  fuch  a  detail ;  for  if  the  grofs  amount  only 
of  thefe  imports  and  exports  be  ftated  without  attending 
to  the  nature  of  the  articles,  it  would  appear,  as  I  before 
faid,  that  the  trade  was  greatly  againfl:  Britain — whereas 
this  ftatement  (hews  us  clearly  that  the  trade  is  mu- 
tually beneficial,  more  fo  perhaps  to  Britain,  but  cer- 
tainly fo  much  fo  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  foolifh  threats 
which  have  been  made,  particularly  as  to  our  Linen, 
Trade,  depending  wholly  on  Britim  bounty  and  Britifh 
difcretion.— =■ 

I  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  market  which  Britain 
affords  us  for  our  linens,  and  I  am  ever^willing  to  take 
every  act  of  her's  as  a  favour  and  mark  of  friendfhip  ; 
but  when  he  afferts  our  linen  trade  depends  on  the 
Britim  Parliament,  I  rauft  examine  the  fubje&  minutely. 

He  relies  on  two  Britifh  meafures  to  fupport  Ijjrn  in 
this  aflertion. 

1.  The  Britifh  Duties  on  the  foreign  linens. 
i.  The  Britifh  Bounties  on  the  export  of  Iriih  linens. 

Whed 
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When  he  fays  the  former  were  impound  for  r-ur  fake, 
I  mud  reply  that  the  fact  is  othe/v  ife,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  Report  of  the  Britifh  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  Britifh 
Journal:,  in  1698,  to  which  the  great  authority  of  Mr. 
Locke's  fignature  appears  :  and  when  we  are  infult: 
told  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Britifh  Parliament  for 
our  linen  manufacture,  I  reply,  Britain  is  bound  in  every 
inftance  to  encourage  our  linen  trade,  by  compact  Co 
ftrongly  manifefl:  in  the  proceedings  of  both  Parliaments, 
as  cannot  be  denied. 

We  gave  her  a  valuable  confuleration  in  putting  down 
our  woollen  trade,  laying  20  per  cent,  on  its  export,  an  1 
in  prohibiting  our  wool  to  all  countries  except  Britain. 
The  value  of  our  woollen  export  then  was,  as  I  have 
dated  110,000/.  (one-fifth  of  our  whole  exports.) 

But  to  return  to  the  Britifli  duties  on  foreign  linens. 
Many  petitions  in  the  Britifli  Journals  (hew  they  were 
granted  to  protect  the  Britifh  linen  manufactures  (tad  the 
trade  of  Britifli  drapers  in  Irifli  linens.  The  Scotch 
in  thofe  petitions  date  the  linen  a?  their  ftaple,  and  Mr. 
Dundas  meafures  the  wealth  of  Scotland  by  its  incrc-ale 
flnce  the  Union. 

The  various  Reports  in  the  fame  Journals  (hew  it  is 
a  .fifing  and  valuable  manufacture  to  Britain  :  ihefe  duties 
on  foreign  linen,  therefore,  fo  far  as  protection  goes, 
are  as  defirable  to  her  as  to  us,  and  were  impofed  for 
her  protection  firft,  and  continued  fines  for  the  genera! 
benefit. 

As  to  the  bounties  on  exports,  by  which  he  vauntingly 
afierts  the  Linen  Trade  of  Ireland  has  been  brought  to 
its  prtfent  height  ;  they  were  not  given  for  us,  nor  were 
they  fuggefled  by  us ;  the  Britifli  Journals  (late  them  to 
have  originated  in  a  petition  from  London  traders  an  J  th© 
manufacturers  of  Scotland.     They  were  granted  in  pre- 
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ferencc  to  refufing  drawbacks  on  the  foreign  Jinen 
which  was  the  plan  fuggefted,  and  in  which  no  benefit 
to  the  Irifh,  was  in  contemplation  ;  fo  far  from  it,  the 
bounties  extended  to  Irifh  linens,  were  confined  to  the 
property  of  perfons  refuting  in  Great  Britain  till  1780, 
becaufe  they  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Britifh 
merchant,  and  to  prevent  the  direct  export  of  linens  from 
Ireland. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Lord 
Auckland  was  a  member  in  1  780,  upon  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  here  to  grant  fimilar  bounties  on  export  from 
Ireland,  affords  us  decifive  evidence  on  this  head. 

The  Report  fays,  "  we  fee  with  fome  regret  an  experi- 
"  ment  of  fimilar  bounties  in  Ireland  on  Irifh  linen,  tend- 
"  ing  to  interrupt  and  hazard  a  great  branch  of  the  commer- 
"  cial  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries,  which  has 
**  been  highly  and  reciprocally  advantageous;  we  are  con- 
"  vinced  too,  that  this  new  fpeculation,  fo  far  as  it  fuc- 
"  ceeds,will  operate  to  the  diminution  of  cur  export  trade, 
"  to  the  diminution  alfo  of  the  returns  for  that  trade,  and 
"  confequently  to  the  prejudice  of  our  navigation,  and 
"  commercial  interefb  in  general  ;  but  we  cannot  thijik 
'*  that  fuch  mifchiefs  are  fuddenly  to  be  expected  to  any 
(<  coufiderable  extent." 

Again. — "  We  fubmit  to  your  Lordfmps  that  as  far 
"  as  the  direct  export  of  Linen  from  Ireland  may  take 
"  place  in  confequence  of  the  bounty  propofed  there, 
"  in  fo  much  will  our  exports  be  affected,  and  the  detri- 
"  ment  refulting  to  our  general  trade  from  that  circum- 
*'  fiance  will  be  increafed  by  the  returns  made  for  ex- 
"  ports,  and  by  all  the  collateral  confequences  of  a  pro- 
"  portionable  transfer  of  our  navigation  and  general  com- 
"  merce  to  the  ports  of  Ireland." 

In 
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In  the  fame   paper  It  is  alfo  flatcd,  f*  That  tliough 

u  Great  Britain   carried  on  her  Linen  trade,   fubj  a  to 

u  great  and  irremovable  difadvantages,  flr.  is  fuppofed  to 

"  manufacture    more     linens   than    are  exported    from 

"  Ireland." — And  with   regard  to  the  bounties,  M  They 

"  have  been  the  means  of  forcing  forward  an    exten- 

"  five  Linen  Manufacture  in  Britain,   though  ftruggling 

"  under  a  great  difadvantage  as  to  the  growth  and  fupply 

tf  of  the  raw  material.  " 

• 

Till  I  brought  forward  the  meafure  of  Irifh  bounties, 
Britain  never  would  let  us  pay  bounties  for  them  from 
our  own  ports,  and  me  was  at  the  expence  of  them 
from  her  own  ports  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  benefits  of 
trading  in  our  linens.  Were  a  kindnefs  to  our  manu- 
factures the  object,  fhe  fhould  have  let  us  pay  them. 

When  their  operation  is  boafted  of  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
having  raifed  our  manufacture  to  its  prefent  height,  he 
forgets  the  fa£t — They  took  place  in  i  743,  and  operated, 
as  the  Report  I  have  mentioned,  dates,  as  12  percent, 
on  Britifh,  and  6£  per  cent,  only  on  Irifh,  the  remaining 
5^  compenfating  the  charges  of  freight,  cofcimifllon,  &rc. 
from  Ireland  to  Britain.  By  this  unequal  encouragement, 
the  export  of  Britifh  bounty  linens  rofe  in  1  763  to  be 
.equal  to  that  of  Irifh  ;  fince  which  time  the  export  of 
Britifh  has  fo  increafed  over  the  Irifh,  that  the  bounties 
paid  by  Britain  on  her  ownlinen  in  1 797,  came  to  82>935/. 
exclufive  of  a  farther  fum  of  56,935/.  on  linen  and  cot- 
ton printed,  which  was  entirely  confined  to  Britifh, 
making  all  together  on  Britifh,  139,970/.  and  or.  Irifh  to 
24,459/.  only. 

Let   me   further  teil  you  that  they  did  not,  at  an 

average  coft  10,000/.  a  year  from   174210  17  71,  and 

that  this  24,459/.   in  1797,  was  given  on   the  export 

pf  about  3,000,000  yards,  and  this  is  the  mighty  fum, 
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artel  this  the  mighty  quantity,  by  which  the  linen  trade 
of  Iceland  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  height. 

When  he  holds  out  a  threat  by  talking  of  the  foreign 
linens,  and  infinuates  Great  Britain  lofts  revenue  by  not 
impofing  impo  duties  on  ours,  I  would  tell  him  we 
know  it  is  an  idle  threat,  and  that  the  British  nation  will 
never  consent  to  a  war  of  Prohibitions  or  Duties,  between 
the  two  kingdoms,the  two  great  limbs  o^the  fame  empire, 
to  gratify  his  fpeculations  •  fhould  fuch  a  hoitile  mtafure 
ferioufly  engagehis  mind,  I  would  advife  him  to  reflect, 
that  Great  Britain  cannot  make  linens  equal  to  her  de- 
mand, that  if  by  fuch  ameafure  the  import  of  Irifh  were 
to  be  checked,  that  from  Germany  and  RuiTia  mufl 
be  ^ncreafed ;  and  the  Britifh  confumer  would  pay 
the  tax  to  the  ftate,  and  his  money  to  a  ftranger.  But 
fhould  it  happen  not  to  check  the  Irifh — Britain  who 
would  pay  the  tax  on  them,  not  we,  mould  be  the  lofers. 
And  if  he  entertains  a  hope  to  increafe  the  Britifh 
rhanufa&or,T  thereby,  he  will  find  it  vain,  for  the  capital 
and  the  hands  of  England  are  fo  fully  employed  by  the 
immenf-  ncreafe  of  demand  from  all  the  world  almoft, 
that  there  is  none  to  fpare ;  he  cannot  therefore  turn 
more  to  linen,  without  withdrawing  from  other  fabrics. 

He  feems  to  have  got  into  a  labyrinth  on  this  fub- 
jeS  ;  his  miftakes  and  threats  are  very  curious ;  he  fays 
Great  Britain  takes  from  Ireland,  manufactured  produce, 
to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  millions,  whereas 
even  the  Britifh  ftatement  at  the  price  current  makes  the 
linen  2,600,000,  and  it  is  the  only  manufactured  produce, 

He  fays  our  Linen  conftitutes  four-fifths  of  our  ex- 
ports to  all  the  world  ;  but  our  Irifh  books  ftate  the  linen 
not  to  be  one  half,  and  the  Britifh  paper  fhews  that 
what  linen  goes  to  Britain,  who  takes,  as  he  fays,  feven- 
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eights  of  all  our  linen,  is  not  one-half  even  of  our  exports 
to  her, — if  then  2,600,000/.  the  nctt  value  of  lin.-n  ' 
to  her  is  not  four-fifths  of  5,600,000/.  our  wbdfe  exports 
to  lier,  much  lefs  can  it  be  four-fifths  of  our  exports  to 
all  the  world. — When  he  favs  all  articles  eflentia]  to  trade, 
to  fubfiftence  and  raw  materials  are  Cent  free  of  duty, 
he  forgets  the  fa£t. 

Nor  can  I  leave  unnoticed  his  quotation  from  m:  in 
1785.  The  language,  I  ufed  then,  r"iJ  ftafe  the  advan- 
tages to  Ireland/rom  her  fituation  and  trade  wMi  Britain, 
and  I  did  urge  this  houfe  to  fecure  the  continuance  of 
them.  I  thought  a  Miniftcr  might  one  day  appear,  who 
might  threaten  a  warof  dutiesand  prohibitions, and  I  wifhed 
t'1  liave  the  fecurity  of  a  legiflative  compact,  but  I  never 
thought  that  that  Minifter  would  be  the  one  I  was  then  co- 
cptiating  with.  I  was  fpcaking  to  Ireland  onlv,  had  I 
been  fpeaking  to  England  I  mould  have  dated  to 
them  the  advantages  they  derived  from  their  trade 
with  us.  This  was  his  bufinefs  to  do,  not  mine.  We 
\yere  working  together  in  one  caufe  to  effe£t  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  propofitions,  and  when  Mr.  Ordc  was 
attacked,  he  defended  him  by  (hewing  the  diftinftion  be- 
tween himfelf  and  Mr.  Orde,  <l  that  it  was  neceflary  for 
*'  the  latter  to  ftate  the  advantages  which  would  refult 
"  to  Ireland,  whereas  he  had  only  to  prove  they  could 
t(  be  given  without  detriment  to  Britain."  Why  does 
he  decline  to  hold  out  the  fame  (hicld  for  me,  in- 
ftead  of  the  unprovoked  attack  which  pervades  Co 
much  of  his  fpeech  ?  But  I  don't  alk  for  his  fliield  ; 
every  thing  I  faid  then,  I  could  now  with  perfect  con- 
fidence repeat.  Coals,  hops,  bark,  and  rock-falt,  are 
of  equal  value  to  us  now  as  then.  The  whole  export 
of  articles  in  the  nature  of  raw  materials,  at  an  average 
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©f  the  three  bit  years,  including  them,  was  in  value 
447,47 7/.  itated  at  the  price  current.  I  need  not 
repeat  how  inferior  that  whole  amount  is  to  the  articles 
of  raw  materials  which  we  fend  in  return,  2,910,724/.  in 
value;  nor  do  I  hefuate  again  to  fay  that  thofe  four  ai ti- 
des are  of  great  and  effential  confequences  to  us — but  I 
will  not  fubmit  to  any  threat  on  their  account,  and  much 
Jefs  to  a  facrifice  of  constitution,  which  even  then  I  re- 
lufed  to  barter  for  trade. 

Should  rafli  counfeb,  forgetting  the  advantages  of 
friendly  intercourfe,  attempt  to  prohibit  or  clog  them 
with  duties,  which  no  man  in  either  country  depre- 
cates more  fincerely  than  I  do,  necefiity  may  compel  us 
10  fearch  for  coal,  which  exifts  in  Ireland,  but  which 
we  have  never  looked  for  effectually.  It  would  not  take 
many  years  with  proper  and  regular  application,  to  fup- 
ply  ourfelves  with  bark,  nor  perhaps  with  hops — and 
fait  can  be  got. 

Such  rafli  counfellors  fhould  learn  to  dread  the  confe- 
quences of  changing  the  courfe  of  manufactures,  by 
forced  meafures,  and  that  four  million  and  a  half  of 
people  will  not  remain  idle. 

Let  them  re  fleet  that  England  raifed  the  woollen 
manufactory  here,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Irifh  provifions,  and  ihe  eflabluhed'tbe  woollen  manu- 
factory afterwards  in  France,  by  destroying  the  child 
of  her  own  creation  in  Ireland.  Should  (he  at- 
tempt and  prevail  in  prohibiting  our  linen  to  her 
ports,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  what  ports  we 
may  find,  what  returns  we  may  get,  and  in  thofe, 
how  much  of  what  flie  now  fupplies  us  with,  may  he 
included.  We  know  our  linens  beat  the  German,  and 
the  Ruffian,  in  the  American  market — they  are  pre- 
ferred even  to  the  Scotch,  and  no  nation  can  bring  the 
fabrick  to  the  perfection  we  do — not  fo  much  perhaps 
from  fuperior  fkill,  as  from  the  peculiar  fitnefs  of  our 
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and  durability  that  no  otfaer  bleached   linen  p<  fT  I 

We  know   that  Spa'ffl  nml  Portugal  confume  an  im- 

mcnfity,   not  only  at  home,  but  in   their  extern' 
nies,  which   their  fabricks  don't  furnifh,   and   which  we 
were  beginning  to  fupptv".     In  no  place  arc  we  protect,  d 
againft  German  linen,  except  in  Britain,  and  yet  ours  is 
finding   its  way  almoft  every  where. 

The  Britifh  duties  on  foreign  linens  are  ftated  to  be  33/. 
6s.  8d.  per  cent.  Does  he  know  when  he  threatens  us 
with  that  duty,  that  at  this  inftant  Irifh  linens  have 
rifen  35  per  cent,  above  their  ufual  value]?  And  yet  the 
Britifh  merchants  are  fo  anxious  to  purchafe  them, 
that  they  are  even  fecuring  them  on  the  Greens,  be- 
fore they  can  go  to  market.  I  acknowledge  this  is  a 
temporary  circumfhnce  ;  but  it  ferves  to  (hew  that  as  far 
as  35/.  is  more  than  33/J6/.  Sd. ;  the  Irifh  linens  do  not 
monopolize  the  Britifh  market  by  means  of  the  duty, 
and  could  at  prefent  find  their  way  there,  even  if  there 
was  no  duty  on  the  foreign.  In  his  general  aflertions 
he  forgets  that  though  the  Irifh  and  foreign  fabrics  bear 
the  general  appellation  of  linen,  much  of  the  Irifh  is  ot 
a  quality  no  other  nation  could  furnifh,  and  no  duties 
could  make  the  Britifh,  who  are  ufed  to  Irifh  fliirting, 
rclifh  the  wear  of  German  fabrick. 

But  I  will  call  Lord  Grenvi'.le  to  my  aid  on  this 
part  of  the  fubjecT:,  and  I  cannot  nfe  ftronger  argu- 
ments, more  forcibly  expreffed.  lie  faid  in  1785. 
"  If  England  fhould  prohibit  the  importation  of  Ii- 
**  nens,  the  noble  Lord  thought  Ireland  wculd  retaliate 
"  only  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  povifions.  But 
"  here  the  noble  had  furely  forgot  the  evidence  that  had 
rt  been  given  at  the  bar,  where  it  had  been  alLrted,  that 
'*  the  raw  materials  of  many  of  the  great  manufactures 

**  of  England  were  brought  from  Ireland. 
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'•  Should  the  latter  then  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
"  them,  what  would  become  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  ? 
"  Should  fhe  prohibit  the  exportation  of  woollen  yarn, 
"  how  greatly  would  the  triple  manufa£tuie  of  this  coun- 
"  try  fuffer.  Should  Hie  do  the  fame  with  refpeQ:  to  raw 
**  hides,  the  different  branches  employed  in  the  leather 
"  trade  of  Britain  would  be  utterly  undone." 

Again — "  He  obferved  that  however  fortified  the  noble 
"  lord  might  think  this  country  againfl  any  hoflile  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  the  Irifh  merchants,  by  the  power  which 
"  fhe  had  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irifh  linens, 
*'  this  was  no  fecurity,  becaufe  fuch  a  pxohibij  on  would 
"  operate  as  much  againft  England  as  Ireland,  and  ulti- 
*'  mately  more,  becaufe  by  that  means  we  ihould  be  in- 
"  jured  in  the  article  of  our  (hipping,  and  lofe  the  carry- 
"  ing  of  the  Irifh  linens  to  the  foreign  markets.  Nor 
"  would  this  be  the  only  bad  confequence,  this  car- 
"  rying  trade  being  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
*'  Irifh,  they  would  thereby  contract  habits  of  inter- 
"  courfe  with  the  flates  of  America,  and  with  other  fo- 
"  reign  nations  that  would  by  degrees  undermine  us  in 
t(  our  trade  to  thefe  countries." 

To  quit  the  fubjecH:  of  linens,  if  we  look  to  the  Britifh 
trade  in  genera!,  Ireland  is  not  fuch  a  cuftomer  as 
Britain  mould  quarrel  with.  In  i  797,  the  expoit  of  her 
manufactures  to  Ireland,  was  -  -  1,310,996/. 
and  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe  -  -  35870,335/. 
including  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Ifle  of  Man,  and  Greenland  ; 
fo  that  the  Irifh  market  alone  was  equal  to  one-third  of 
all  Europe. — I  ftate  the  year  1797,  as  it  is  the  lateft  I 
have  feen  the  accounts  of,  and  you  will  obferve,  it  is 
from  the  Cuftom-houfe  value  which  ferves  every  pur- 
pofe  of  proportion  or  comparifon. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  by  his  threats, 
begun  this  difcuffion.     I  know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
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Britain  to  injure  tlm  country  for  a  time,  by  a  war  of  du- 
ties and  prohibition — he  need  not  tell  us  fo — An- 
affords  ample  proof;  but  fhe  muft  hcrfelf  fufF.r  in  t  o 
contort,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  fhe  will  give  her  affent 
to  fuch  hoftilities — her  wifdom,  her  liberality,  her  own 
intercft  would  forbid  it. 

The  inferences  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  draw  from  the 
confideration  of  our  mutual  trade,  are  very  different — I 
wifh  to  fhew  from  it,  that  we  are  of  mutual  life,  and 
ought  to  affifl  each  other.  His  arguments  tend  to  (hew 
lie  can  commit  hoflilitics  in  trade,  he  fbtes  our  advan- 
tages, to  threaten  us  with  a  deprivation  of  them.  I  flated 
them  to  fhew  our  intercft  in  maintaining  them.  But 
let  us  turn  to  the  more  pleafmg  view,  where  the  de- 
tail of  our  mutual  powers  of  trade,  and  of  our  actual 
flate  of  intercourfe,  holds  out  the  mutual  benefits  we  can 
confer  on  each  other,  by  reciprocal  preference  and  amity. 
Let  us  look  to  thofe  benefits,  and  protect  them  from  the 
danger  which  this  meafure  of  a  Union  threatens,  for  I 
havefaid,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  it  would  injure  our  trade 
and  manufactures,  inftead  of  ferving  them,  and  I  will  now 
prove  it. 

If  it  takes,  as  it  muft  do,  a  great  portion  of  the  men 
of  property  to  England,  the  manufacturers  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  beft  cuftomers  to  the  extent  of  what  they 
heretofore  fpent.  If  it  incrcafes  the  abfentees,  it  will 
reduce  more  eftates  to  the  miferable  ftate  of  unculttva- 
tion  in  which  theirs  generally  are— and  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  every  member  chofen  to  an  United  Parliament 
will  be  a  new  abfentee— in  county  elections  and  po- 
pular boroughs  at  lcaft,  for  no  man,  now  an  abfentee, 
can  expect  to  be  chofen— and  that  every  member  mutt 
be  a  man  of  confiderable  property,  is  equally  .probable, 
becaufc  no  other  could  bear  the  expence  of  parliamcniary 
attendance. 

N  But 
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But  this  is  not  all — the  articles  of  Union  propofe  a 
pofiible  period  at  which  the  duties  that  at  prefent  afford 
a  fort  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  are  to  ceafe.  Is 
there  no  danger  then  that  the  further  expenditure  of 
money  may  ceafe  immediately,  that  individuals  will 
look  to  winding  up  their  bufinefs,  in  order  to  withdraw 
their  capital  againft  that  period — for  all  idea  of  perma- 
nency of  protection  being  done  away,  its  effect  becomes 
temporary  and  unavailing. 

Again— our  import  duties  on  fome  raw  materials,  are 
fitted  to  our  infant  (late.  Iron  we  imports  12s.  6d.—> 
Britain  imports  it  at  near  3?.  Every  man  concerned  in 
the  iron  manufacture  here,  muft  expect  the  United 
Parliament  will  put  thefe  duties  on  a  level. 

They  may  expect  the  fame  as  to  raw  filk  for  which  we 
pay,  on  import  about  one  half  the  duty  they  pay. 

Further,  the  farmers,  whofe  fpirits  we  have  raifed  by 
our  corn  laws,  muff  look  with  uncertainty  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  bounties  they  afford— and  expect  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  thofe  bounties  were  difcontinued  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  the  whole  of  it 
to  Dublin,  will  be  extended  on  a  fimtlar  reafoning  by  the 
United  Parliament  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Empire. 

But  the  evils  will  extend  ftill  further— What  fecurity 
will  the  nation  feel  in  any  thing,  when  it  lofts  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Parliament— whofe  competence  to  fupport 
and  protect  them,  they  have  found  effectual  proof  of, 
on  all  occafions. 

Every  law,  every  regulation  which  you  now  value 
and  rely  on,  will  be  fubject  to  repeal,  not  by  a  Parlia- 
ment whofe  knowledge  and  attachment  you  can  confide 
in,  but  by  a  foreign  one,  to  which  accefs  will  be  dif- 
ficult, communication  expenfive,  and  who  cannot  know 

the  local  grounds  which  gave  rife  to  them. 
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Few  mercantile  men  will  be  able  to  rcprcfent  you  in 
an  United  Parliament,  their  bufinefs  wont  allow  them 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  for  eight  months,  though  they 
could  with  eafc  attend  in  Dublin  from  any  part  of  Ireland  ; 
neither  can  you  avail  yourfclves  of  the  conflitutional 
knowledge  of  lawyers,  for  they  muft  give  up  their  profef- 
fiontogo  there,  and  you  will  all  agree  that  in  the  pre- 
fentque  (lion  they  have  flood  forward  nobly. 

New  laws  equal  in  appearance  and  in  phrafe,  may  be 
very  unequal  in  effect,  to  countries  differently  fituated, 
I  will  inftance  taxation  laws. — Ireland  is  a  young  coun- 
try, rifing  and  likely  to  rife  in  wealth  ;  it  is  her  beft  plan 
to  borrow  money,  inftead  of  raifing  an  annual  income  to 
bear  the  war  expences,  becaufe  the  certain  profpect  of 
her  encreafing  profperity  gives  a  moral  certainty  of  her 
paying  the  debt  gradually,  and  an  encreafe  of  annual 
taxes  to  the  neceflary  arrears,  might  curb  her  enterprife. 
Britain  is  at  maturity ;  the  ftate  of  warfare  has  thrown 
the  trade  of  the  world  into  her  hands,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  expect  it  will  encreafe  upon  a  peace;  perhaps 
the  fpeculation  of  its  decreafe  might  not  be  chimerical  ; 
fhe  therefore  mould  take  advantage  of  her  temporary  af- 
fluence, and  by  annual  taxes,  not  by  borrowing,  make  it 
fupport  the  yearly  expences  of  the  war  :  a  fyftem,  there- 
fore, of  taxation  for  the  whole  expences  of  the  year, 
though  equal  in  appearance^  would  be  very  unequal  it} 
«ffed. 

A  further  difcouragement  mud  arife  from  the  peo- 
ple feeling  that  their  profperity  and  happinefs  will 
be  given  back  again  to  the  controul  of  a  Britiih 
Parliament  whofe  partial  conduct  againft  this  country, 
until  the  conftitution  of  1782  gave  freedom  to  our 
Parliament,  and  with  it  the  power  of  protection, 
Mr.  Pitt  has  defcribed  in  language  fo  particularly 
forcible  that  I  will  read  it  to  you,  "  he  bids  the  com- 
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«'  mittee  recolle&,  that  from  the  revolution,  to  a  pe- 
"  riod  within  the  memory  of  every  man  who  heard 
"  him,  indeed  until  thefe  very  few  years,  the  fyftem 
"  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoy- 
*'  ment  and  ufe  of  her  own  refources,  to  make  the 
v  kingdom  completely  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  and 
"  opulence  of  this  country,  without  fuffering  her  to 
**  (hare  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  in  the  induftry  of 
w  her  citizens,  or  making  tham  contribute  to  the  gene- 
*'  ral  interefts  and  ftrength  of  the  empire,  this  fyftem 
"  of  cruel  and  abominable  reftraint  had  however  been 
"  exploded.  It  was  at  once  harfh  and  unjuft,  and  it 
"  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  oppreffive ;  for  however 
*f  neceffary  it  might  be  to  the  partial  benefit  of  diftri&s 
ff  in  Britain,  is  promoted  not  the  real  ftrength  of  the 
*'  Empire.  That  which  had  been  the  fyftem  counter- 
"  at"ted  the  kindnefs  of  providehce,  and  fufpended  the 
"  induftry  and  enterprife  of  man.  Ireland  was  put 
"  under  fuch  reftraint,  that  fhe  was  fhut  out  from  every 
*'  fpecies  of  commerce.  She  was  reftrained  from  fend- 
"  ing  the  produce  of  her  own  foil  to  foreign  markets, 
*c  and  all  correfpondence  with  the  colonies  of  Britain, 
"  was  prohibited  to  her,  fo  that  fhe  could  not  derive 
*(  their  commodities  but  through  the  medium  of  Britain, 
"  this  was  the  fyftem  which  had  prevailed,  and  this  was 
«  the  ftate  of  thraldom  in  which  that  country  had  been 
**  kept  ever  fince  the  revolution." 

Again—"  Ireland  had  for  a  long  feries  of  time  felt  the 
"  narrow  policy  of  Britain,  who,  influenced  by  views  of 
"  trade  and  commercial  advantages,  and  tainted  and  per- 
u  verted  with  felfifh  motives,  had  treated  her  with  partia- 
"  lity  and  neglect,  and  never  looked  upon  her  growth 
"  and  profperity,  as  the  growth  and  profperity  of  the 
"  empire  at  large." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Granville's  expreffions  too  ar    1 

"  If  England  was  heavily  taxed,  0M  had  now,  and 
"  had  had  the  benefit  for  a  whole  century  pafl  of  a 
M  widely  extended  trade,  from  which  fhe  had  excluded 
M  Ireland— and  the  latter  had  already  given  to  Engl 
<*  all  that  flic  would  have  made,  if  by  a  barbarous  an.} 
*'  equally  abfurd  policy  fhe  had  not  been  debarred  from 
ff  thofe  advantages  that  God  and  Nature  had  given  her." 

If  any  man  fays  that  this  Union  does  not  bring  us  back 
under  the  controul  of  ihe  Biitifh  Pariinment,  becaufe  we 
fli3ll  have  the  mockery  of  too  reprefen  fit  among 

558 — I  anfwer,  it  is  a  mere  impofition,  a  play  on  words. 
Is  there  a  man  can  doubt  that  100  mart  yield  to  55S,  and 
that  our  fending  fuch  a  fliadow  of  reprefentation,  will 
only  give  legal  form  to  the  power  of  the  55S  to  tax  v.  ; 
How  can  their  feeble  voices  b^  heard,  if  the  others  chcofe 
not  to  liften  ;  but  if  you  want  proof,  Scotland  affords  it ; 
tradition  fays,  all  her  reprefentatives  joined  in  a  motion 
to  diflblve  the  Union,  and  they  were  overcome. — Vir- 
tually, and  to  every  practical  effect,  therefore,  this  pro- 
jected Union  will  put  as  back  again  even  into  a  worle 
ilate  of  dependance  than  we  were  in  before  1  7S2,  into 
that  miferable,  abject  fituation  which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  word?, 
"  counteracted  the  hindnefs  of  Providence,  and  fufpend- 
%f  ed  the  induflry  and  enterprife  of  man,  which  debarred 
"  us  of  thofe  advantages  that  God  and  Nature 
gave  us,"  with  this  difference,  that  we  fhould  then  be 
legally  bound  by  our  own  act  which  we  could  not 
get  rid  of,  whereas  before  1782  we  never  acknowledged 
the  old  ufurpation,  and  we  bad  a  Parliament  which 
refcued  us  from  it. 

Perhaps  you  would  depend  on  the  articles  you  m.iv 
frame  to  fecure  your  trade  and  your  purfe  ;  but  you 
muft  recollect,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament  be  jutl  (and  it  has  ftrcng  advocates), 
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it  will  extend  to  the  United  Parliament-,  who  will  have 
the  power  therefore  at  it's  pleafure  to  alter  any  act  of 
the  Union  itfelf — and  you  mull  fee,  that  as  no  article,  fo 
neither  will  the  whole  of  the  Union  exift  longer  than 
while  it  is  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  will  exift 
for  ever  though  Ireland  find  it  injurious  to  her  intereft, 
the  power  of  extinction  refling  in  a  Parliament  compofed 
of  558  Britifhand  1 00  Iriih.  members — and  even  mould  the 
Union  ceafe  to  exift,  are  you  fure  that  you  can  or  will 
be  reflored  to  the  free  and  independent  legifluture  which 
you  are  now  called  on  to  abandon. 

Obferve  alfo,  as  I  before  flated,  that  the  difavowal 
of  the  compact  of  1  782  muft  create  a  fufpicion  that  any 
compact    made   in  T799  may  be  treated  as  lightly. 

But  look  to  Scotland, we  (hall  there  fee  that  time  and  cir- 
cumstances have  fet  afide  the  great  beneficial  difference 
m  taxation  which  induced  that  kingdom  to  confent  to 
Union.  Her  lands  were  to  pay  only  about  one-fortieth 
part,  or  rather  lefs,  of  the  Britifh  land  tax,  but  by 
annihilating  the  meafure  of  a  land  tax,  another  is 
raifed  by  the  name  of  an  income  tax  ;  that  is,  infiead  of 
taxing  the  land,  the  income  arifmg  out  of  that  land  is 
taxed)  and  eftimating  Scotland  in  her  income  at  one- 
eighth  of  England,  as  Mr.  Pitt  has  done,  her  lands  will 
pay  henceforward  one-eighth  inftead  of  one-fortieth  of 
what  thofe  of  England  do.  1  am  for  from  infinuating 
that  this  meafure  is  a  breach  of  any  article  in  the  Scotch 
Union,  or  that  it  was  intended  even  to  evade  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  mention  it  to  (hew  how  futile  any  language 
In  which  articles  of  Union  can  be  expreffed,  may  be 
rendered  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  unforefeen  cir- 
cumflances,  and  that  the  effect  is  the  fame  to  the 
Scotchman  as  if  the  articles  of  Union  were  broken. 

If  I  afked  what  fecurity  will  the  nation  have  when  it 
lofes  the  protection  of  its  Parliament,  of  whofe  com- 
petence to  protect,  effectual  proof   has  been  given  ? 
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the  obvious  a  i  Twer  would  be,  that  all  flcurity  will  !>• 
annihilated,  when  vre  lo.'c  our  own,  which  is  both  com- 
petent and  effectual — it  and  not  the  Britifh  Kuijamcnt 
lias   raifed  t  ur  ftaple  trade  to  its  preflnt  great  height. 

It  gave  the  export  bounties  which  befides  the  benefit 
of  navigation,  has  put  our  linen  trade  on  equal  footing 
with  the  Britifh,  whereas  till  then  our  linen  was  exported 
from  Britain,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Council  have  ftated, 
under  a  diadvantage  of  5^  per  cent. 

Recollect  when  the  Executive  was  unable  to  procure 
for  you,  the  full  participation  of  the  Metheuen  treaty 
with  Portugal,  and  lamented  the  delay  ;  your  Parlia- 
ment ftepped  in,  and  by  its  vigour  and  decifion  com- 
pelled Portugal  to  fubmit  to  your  juft  claims. 

RecolIect,when  during  forty  years  your  victualling  trade 
had  been  harafled  and  refhicted  by  24  embargoes,  one 
of  which  lafted  three  years,  where  did  you  find  relief? 
Your  Parliament  took  up  the  fubject,  the  embargo 
ceafed,  and  none  has  appeared  to  opprefs  you  from  that 
day.  Your  Parliament  gave  you  bounties  to  promote  your 
agriculture,  which  have  maintained  and  enriched  you  ever 
fince ;  it  gave  you  the  octennial  bill  which  firft  infufed 
the  fpirit  that  animated  its  exertions  to  demand  and 
obtain  for  you  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution,  the 
ever  facred  and  profperous  conftitution  of  1782. 

After  thefe  incontrovertible  proof*  that  the  Union  mud 
injure  Ireland  :  were  I  to  felect  the  place  in  the  kingdom 
which  is  leafl  capable  of  receiving  benefit,  and  melt  ca- 
pable of  fufixring  injury  by  a  Union,  it  is  Cork  and  the 
country  around  it. 

The  only  manufactures  in  which  any  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  or  near  Cork,  and  thofe  not  ex- 
tenfive,  are  the  woollen  and  the  cotton  ;  but  I  have 
(hewn  you  that  no  manufacture   of  woollen  or  cotton 
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can  be  promoted  any  where  in  Ireland  by  the  meafure. 
And  I  have-  (hewn  you  too,  that  a  Union  can  no  way  in- 
creafethe  powers  or  capabilities  of  export  or  import.  In 
nufacture  therefore,  or  in  import  or  export,  the  Union 
offers  nothing  to  Cork — and  that  Cork  cannot  be  an  em- 
porium or  depot  for  ftoring  foreign  goods,  Mr.  Pitt  has 
(hewn  clearly,  in  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  him, 
wherein  he  expofes  the  folly  of  Ireland's  entertaining 
fuch  a  hope. 

In  thefe  refpe&s,  then,  a  Union  offers  nothing;  but  per- 
haps fome  may  reprefent  to  themfclves  that  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  naval  dock-yard  would  be  the  confequence?  In 
return,  I  afk,  What  could  induce  the  euVoiifhment  of  a 
dock-yard  after  a  Union  more  than  befqre  ?  or,  What 
has  hitherto  prevented  it,  but  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  ufeful  or  defirable  fituation  ?  However,  fuppofe 
they  perfevere,  if  they  look  at  Plymouth,  Portfmouth, 
&c.  the  latter,  one  of  the  beft  fituations  in  Britain  for 
commerce,  they  will  fee  that  no  trade  exifts  where  thofe 
great  naval  dock-yards  are  effablifhed;  and  if  they  look  at 
Milford-Haven  in  Wales,  a  glorious  harbour,  yet  as  a 
place  of  naval  refort,  much  abandoned,  they  wiil  find,  I 
believe,  that  any  trade  which  it  may  have  formerly  en- 
joyed,  has  not  returned  to  it.  Let  them  look  at  Scotland, 
has  the  Union  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  caufed  a  navy 
f!ock-yard  to  be  eflablifhed  there  ?  What  hope,  then,  can 
Cork  entertain  ?  Its  fituation  was  always  the  fame  it  is 
now ;  and  the  fact  mud  be,  that  it  is  no  defirable 
one  for  the  purpofe,  or  the  great  attention  of  the  various 
fucceffive  Minifters  of  Britain  to  the  naval  ftrength  of  the 
empire,  would  long  fince  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

I  would  bid  the  people  of  Cork  recollect  that  their  two 
great  and  enriching  articles  of  -export,  corn,  and  pro- 
vifions  may  be  deeply  endangered  by  the  Union.  Their 
corn  trade  has  encreafed  the  agriculture  in  that  province 
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to  a  great  extent  -,  mould  the  alteration  of  bounties  follow 
the  mcafure,  which  I  have  ftated  rational  grounds  for  ap- 
prehending, they  will  lofe  not  only  the  internal  benefits 
which  agriculture  ha^  lately  begun  to  let  them  tafte  the  blef- 
fings  of,  but  with  them  all  the  advantages  of  the  corn 
trade.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  further  value  to  them  in  agri- 
culture, from  the  turn  that  has  taken  place,  and  is  likely  to 
encreafe  in  the  demand  for  provifions  •,  I  mean  the  prefe- 
rence that  is  given  to  pork  over  beef.  Pork  ^depends  on 
agriculture  ;  and  thofe  gentlemen  of  Cork  who  export 
provifions,  lately  experienced  as  I  believe,  the  truth  of 
this  aflertion  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mif-informed,  the  demand 
for  Iriih  pork  was  much  leflened  by  the  ftoppage  of  the 
ditlilleries  in  Britain  having  induced  the  farmers  there  to 
fatten  pork  •,  nor  did  the  demand  return  to  its  ufuai  courfc 
here  till  the  diftilleries  were  allowed  to  work  again ;  there- 
fore if  agriculture  decreafes,  they  may  bid  farewell  to  the 
pork  trade,  which  will  go  along  with  it. 

Let  Cork  advert  to  the  other  branch  of  their  provifion 
trade,  beef.  1  have  already  mentioned  Embargoes ;  and  it  is 
in  the  recollection  of  many  merchants  there,  how  often 
their  interefts  ufed  to  be  facrinc&d  to  the  advantige 
or  avarice  of  Britiih  contractors,  and  how  the  trade  was  al- 
moft  annihilated  by  the  continuance  of  one  embargo  for 
three  years,  they  know  how  vain  were  all  their  applications 
for  redrefs  until  the  Parliament,  which  they  are  now  in- 
vited to  extinguiih  and  bamfh  from  the  land,  took  up  their 
caufe  and  by  it's  bare  interference,  not  only  put  an  end  to 
it,  but  has  presented. the  renewal  ofanyfuch  injuftice  P.nce. 
Let  even  thofe  who  don't  agree  with  me  in  thefe  apprehen- 
fions,  confider  that  it  is  poihble  they  may  not  bz  altogether 
ill-founded  •,  let  the  people  of  Cork  fee  that  no  temptation  is 
held  our.  by  the  Union  to  induce  them  even  to  hazard  the 
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pofhbility  of  danger,  that  they  are  thriving  rapidly,  and 
fafety  advifes  them  to  reft  content  and  not  to  try  experi- 
ments, and  more  particularly  fuch  as  will  be  without  re- 
medy if  they  prove  injurious. 

I  have  often  mentioned  and  reminded  you,  of  the  prof- 
perous  and  rifing  date  of  this  kingdom  ;  you  all  mufl  know 
it,  but  I  will  not  reft  the  fact  as  my  own  afTertion.  I  will 
give  you  an  authority,  you  muft  acknowledge  your  own  una- 
nimous addrefs  in  July  laft  to  the  prefent  viceroy,  wherein 
you  fay,  *  that  under  his  Majefty's  benevolent  aufpices  his 
'  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  rifen  to  a  heighth  of  profperity  un- 

*  hoped  for,  and  unparalleled  in  any  former  era  ;  that  our 
<  commerce  had    been    largely  extended,  our  Conftitution 

*  highly  improved,  and  every  clafsof  fubje£U  conciliated  by 
4  the  moft  liberal  acts  of  conceffipn  and  indulgence.' 

Are  you  going  to  give  up  that  Conftitution  almoft  at  the 
moment  you  have  declared  it  highly  improved. — Do  you 
want  to  be  better  than,  well  ?  Take  caution  from  the  hiftory 
of  that  foolifh  man  who  was  well,  would  be  better,  took 
phyfic,  and  died. 

But  we  are  triumphantly  told  of  the  example  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  great  advantages  fhe  has  derived  from  the 
Union  ;  I  fay  there  is  no  fimilarity  in  our  fituation  and  hers ; 
{lie  was  connected  with  England  only  by  the  accidental 
circumftanee  of  the  Crown  of  England  having  defcended 
to  her  monarch,  in  all  other  refpecls  flie  was  as  foreign  as 
Hanover  to  England* 

By  this  juiuflion  of  the  crowns  fhe  loft  the  refidence  of 
her  monarch,  and  became  fubject  to  foreign  influence  in 
all  her  national  concerns ;   deprefled  in  her  trade,   in  every 
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thing  of  value  to    her   (late,    flic  was  gradually  d 
as  a  nation  from  that  period. 

> 

Scotland  had  no  conflitution  like  Britain — her  twohoufee 
fat  together,  and   the   rcprcfentativec  of  the  people  did  not 
hold  the  purfc   of  the   nation — her  king  by  hi 
creating   peers  could   at  any  day   overpower  the  voices  of 
the  Commons  by  numbers,  juft  as  the  558  Britifll  members 
could  overpower  our  pitiful  100  delegates — her  parliament 
even  with  this  imperfect  conftitution  had  not  a   dejib 
tive  power  •,    it  could  difeufs  no  fubject  but  what   was  prc- 
vioufly  prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  fomewhat  as 
ours  was  limited   by  Poyning's  Act   to  whatever  the  Privy 
Council  fhould  think  proper  to  point  out.  Moreover  the  two 
kingdoms  had  no  affection,  but  much    national  diflike  and 
prejudice   towards   each  other,    they  never  had  been   good 
neighbours,  and  the  Scotch  feelings   had  been   particularly 
roufed  by  many  recent  circumftanccs  ;    fhe    was  the  only 
maritime   ftate   without    fettlement  or    trade  beyond   Eu- 
rope, and   therefore    had    made  a  great  effort  in  1696,  to 
eftablifh  a   colony  at  Darien,  and    formed  a   company  bv 
Act  of  Parliament  and   Royal  Charter  for  trading  to  Alia, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies.     The  Parliament  of  England  took 
alarm   and  addrefled  the  King,   and  the  company  was  broke 
1111699,  by    the   interference  of  Britain  getting    the  fub- 
fcriptions  at  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh   and  elfewhere  with- 
drawn ;  by  prohibiting  the  American  colonies  from  holding 
any  correfpondence  with  the  Scotch,  who  had  actually  made 
the  fettlement,  and  by  encouraging  the  Spaniards  to  attack 
it :  the  unfortunate  colony  was  of  courfe  foon  deftroyed, — 
and  the  Scotch   Nation    faw  with  mortification   many   of 
their  nobles  flaughtered   at  Darien,  400,000!.    of    proper- 
ty deltroyed   and    their  hope  of   an  extenfivo  foreign  trade 
annihilated.     It  is  no  wonder  fuch  proceedings  fhould  hurt 
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their  feelings  towards  England,  and  the  utter  demolition  of 
this  Darien  company,  though  encouraged  by  their  King  at 
firft,  fhewed  them  their  own  defperate  Ctuation  and  the 
predominant  and  injurious  effects  of  Englifh  power ;  thofe 
feelings  ftilLencreaied  antU  they  broke  out  in  1704  by  their 
pafling  an  Act  of  Security  whereby  England  and  Scotland 
■were  to  be  legally  disjoined  fo  foon  as  Queen  Anne  mould 
die  ;  this  Act  ordered  Fencible  troops  to  be  raifed,  armed 
and  trained. — They  alfo  paffed  an  Act  for  the  export  of 
their  wool  to  France  which  was  then  at  war  with  England. 

This  conduct  was  followed  on  the  part  of  England  by  fe- 
verity  and  intimidation;  an- Act  appointing  commiilioners 
for  a.  Union  was  paiTed,  it  enacted  the  Scotch  to  be  aliens, 
forbidding  arms^and  ammunition  to  be  exported  into  Scot- 
land, and.  prohibiting  the  import  of  their  cattle,  which 
-were  five-Gxths  of  their  whole  export,  and  the  import  of 
their  linen  and  their  coals,  untikthey  (hould  fettle  the  crown 
as  Britain  hacL 

Their  trade  had  been  lucrative  with  France  and  Hol- 
land— the  Englifh  admiralty  ordered  cruifers  to  feize  their 
{hips — the  lords  addrefTed  for  troops  to  be  fent  to  the  Fron- 
tiers— hoftilities  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  and  they 
had  no  means  of  prevention  ;  being  no  part  of  the  Britifh 
Empire  •,  they  muft  fee  that  the  becoming  a  part  would 
be  a  fure  remedy — devoid  of  a  conftitution  worth  preferv- 
ing,  they  might  fee  a  glorious  acquifition  in  obtaining  the 
Britifh,  in  fhort  they  might  fee  that  in  a  Union  they  would 
obtain  what  they  never  before  had  enjoyed,  a  free  conftitu- 
tion, and  with  it  an  equal  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which 
alfo  they  had  been  deprived   of  in  fome  degree   by    their 
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They  had  every  difadvantage  of  an  unequal  and  very  im- 
perfect connexion  with  a  powerful  and  a  jealous  rival,  they 
had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lofe,  their  Gtuatfon  at  the 
time  alfo  rendered  them  fucccptible  of  peculiar  benefits — 
low  in  manufacture,  cramped  in  trade,  they  inuft  fee 
happinefs  in  an  offer  of  being  incorporated  with  a  nation 
rich  in  trade  and  manufacture. — Scotland  could  not  long 
hefitate  to  accept  a  fhare  m  all  the  benefits  of  a  great  and 
encreafing  commerce,  not  one  atom  of  which  flie  could 
otherwife  enjoy.  Nature  too  feemed  to  point  out  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fame  ifland,  to  ceafe  their  mutual  jam 
and  become  one  people,  and  if  Munfler  was  a  diftincl  king- 
dom in  this  ifland,  fituated  as  Scotland  was,  I  ihould  be  a 
ftrong  advocate  for  Munfler' s  uniting  with  the  reft  of  the 
ifland.  But  look  at  our  fituation, — a  conftituent  part  of 
the  empire,  we  enjoy  all  its  various  branches  of  trade, 
and  have  a  right  to  and  receive  its  protection;  feparated  by 
nature  by  the  Irifh  channel,  the  two  kingdoms  have  not 
been  fubject  to  the  incurfions,  and  deadly  hates  and  animofi- 
ties  which  detracted  Scotland  and.  England — we  arc  not  only 
united  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  empire  infeparably,  our 
friends,  our  enemies  always  the  fame,  and  our  interefls  as 
well  as  our  laws  binding  us  in  that  Union. — We  have 
long  enjoyed  a  free  Conflitution,  we  have  it  as  free  and  as 
much  calculated  for  happinefs,  for  fecurity,  and  for  every 
blefling  of  focicty  as  any  nation  upon  earth,  equally  of 
as  England. — With  this,  with  eveiy  power  of  trade,  with 
every  port  in  the  univerfe  that  is  open  to  England,  open 
likewife  to  us,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  we  have  much 
to  lofe, — we  have  to  lofe,  that  Conflitution  under  which  we 
have  thriven  fince  its  Final  Adjuftment  in  i  782,  arid  which 
has  raifed  us  into  manufactures,  trade,  affluence,  and  fU- 
lion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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In  preferving  this  Conftitution  we  retain  all  the  means 
of  trade,  through  all  the  various  channels  of  wealth,  as 
open  now  to  us  as  to  Britain,  whereas  if  we  facrifice  it  to 
the  nonfenfical  project  in  queftion,  wealth  will  vanifh 
when  freedom  is  banimed,  and  we  have  more  to  lofe  than 
mere  wealth  or  trade  j  we  have  that  to  lofe  for  which  Eng- 
lilhmen  in  every  age  have  fought  and  bled ;  for  which  our 
anceftors  glorioufly  perfevered  in  battle  ;  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which  the  Britifh  Empire  is  now  engaged  in  the 
mod  arduous  war, — Liberty,  not  as  inculcated  by  modern 
political  traitors,  but  found  genuine  conftitutional  Liberty. 

I  have  now  proved  the  different  fituation  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  that  there  is  no  fimilarity  between  that  of  Ire- 
land in  1799  and  that  of  Scotland  in  1706,  and  I  might 
difmifs  the  fubjecl,  but  I  will  for  a  moment  admit  the  com- 
parifon,  to  mew  you  that  every  argument  drawn  from  it, 
itrongly  urges  us  againft  a  fimilar  experiment.  The  argu- 
ment is  fhallow,  which  attributes  every  increafe  of  trade, 
of  population,  of  wealth  in  Scotland  from  that  day  to 
this,  to  the  Union,  as  if  nothing  was  due  to  the  progref- 
five  ftate  of  the  world  during  a  century,  and  Scotland 
alone  amidft  furrounding  nations  was  to  have  remained 
itationary ;  if  fuchAvas  the  vicioufnefs  of  her  Conftitution, 
the  miferies  of  her  fituation  or  the  d'epreffion  of  her  re- 
fources  ;   well  might  fhe  have  accepted  any  terms. 

But  has  Scotland  advanced  in  profperity  fince  the  LTnion 
as  much  as  Ireland  ?  Mr.  Dundas  her  great  advocate,  flates 
the  progrefs  of  her  linen  manufacture,  to  (hew  her  increafe 
of  profperity,  it  was  one  million  of  yards  in  1706,  and  in 
1796,  23  millions.  How  does  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Ireland  (land  the  comparifon  ? 
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Tards. 

..w. 

Irs  export  was  in  1706 

530,838 

22,750 

1783 

16,039,705 

W«3 

1796 

46,705,319 

3,113,687 

that  is  88  times  greater,  as  to  quantity,  and  137  times 
greater  as  to  value  in  1 796  than  in  1 700,  and  thus  that  manu- 
facture which  is  the  ftapleof  both  kingdoms,  and  which  Mr. 
Dundas  very  properly  brought  forward  to  reft  his  arguments 
on,  rofe  from  1  to  88  in  Ireland,  in  feparate  and  ununited, 
Ireland,  under  the  nurture  and  protection  of  Ireland':? 
Parliament,  while  during  the  fame  period  it  rofe  in  united 
Scotland  without  a  refident  Parliament  from  1  to  23  only. 
Has  Mr.  Dundas  any  more  fuch  arguments  to  produce  ? 

He  and  Mr.  Pitt  feem  confeious  they  have  little  to  urge 
by  holding  Scotland  to  us  as  an  example,  for  they  both  ftatc 
one  folitary  inftance  of  Glafgow's  rife,  and  yet  as  I  am  in- 
formed, that  very  town  has  decreafed  in  its  trade  ever  fince 
the  American  war. 

But  why  don't  they  rely  on  the  encreafed  population  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  on  its  trade,  it  was  1  million,  at  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  Pitt  fays  it  is  a  million  and  a  half  now, 
but  Ireland  had  little  above  ii  million  of  inhabitants  at  the 
fame  time,  and  has  near  4^  now.  If  population  be  a  defin- 
able object,  if  it  be  riches  to  a  date,  and  the  means  of  en- 
creafing  the  empire's  ftrength,  Ireland  has  encreafed  three 
fold  without  a  Union,  and  Scotland  only  one  half  with  ir. 

Why  don't  lie  refer  to  their  agriculture,  which  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  queftion,  becaufe  its  rife  began  in  Ireland 
with  the  Conftitution  of  1782,  which  the  Miniller  now  wants 
to  annihilate  ?  it  has  rifen  fince  that  period  to  the  value  of 
full  a  million  yearly,  including  the  decreafe  cr  rather  (top- 
page 
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page  of  import,  the  immenfe  acceffion  of  home  demand, 
be  encreafing  export;  even  fo  much  as  to  fupply  large- 
ly every  year,  this  affluent  kingdom  whofe  profperity  we  are 
:  i  to  imitate,  and  who  cannot  maintain  itfelf. 

And  why  dees  not  Mr.  Dundas  who  complimentsme  by 
faying  I  descended  to  create  an  alarm  on  the  ftaple  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  which  is  the  great  manufacture  of  the  country 
I  reprefent, — why  does  not  he  defcend  to  tell  us  the  opinion 
-:r.an,  Mr.  Adam  Smith  on  the  beneficial  ope- 
rations of  the  Scotch  Union. — Did  it  promote  trade  or  ma- 
nufacture in  Smith's  opinion  r  No.  His  words  *re  in  i "  ~  ;> 
'  of  all  commercial  advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived 
'  from  the  Union,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle  is  perhaps  the 

*  greateft.'     The  live  cattle  on  which  we  have  laid  duties  to 
check  their  export.     An      gain ,  *  the  price  of  wool  was  re- 

*  duced  by  the  Union,  excluding  it  from  the  great  markets 
'  of  Europe,  and  confining  it  to  the  narrow  one  of  England.5 

If  Ireland  then  (lands  the  comparison  with  united  Scot- 
land, let  us  try  hew  fhe  Hands  even- with  united  Br. 

VmL 
The  exports  ef  Ireland  were  in   1706  .-_ :,;;c 

1783     -  2;935,^7 
1796       5,064,834 

The  exports  from  Britain  in     1  ~z6       6,511,; . 

17CS     .  6,969,089 
1796.   27,621,: 

In  Ireland  the  exports  role  nearly  from  .one  to  ten,  and 
in  Britain   from  the  year  after  the  Union,  (which  I  have 
.::  for  fair  companion,  as  it  includes  the  Scotch  ;.    le, 
from   1  to  3  and  a  fraction, — the  Irilh  is  almoft  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  was  in  I7c5,  the  Britith  no*-  4  times. 

I  take 
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I  uke  the  year    1796,    becaufc  Mr.  Dur.das   fclec'ted  if, 
and  you  will  obfcrvc  in  the  Irifh  ftatement*   that  the  export* 
0/1783    are  marked,  that  you  may  compare   them   ■ 
with   1796   and  fee  the   great  fpring  which  the   free  C 
dilution   has    give  to  trade    and   manufacture.     The  ge- 
neral   export    rofe   in    78    years  to     1782    from     1   to   c, 
and  in    14  years  after    1782  from    5    to    jo.     The    linep 
export   in  the    78  years    rr.e  from   1    to    52,    ar. 
Jaft  14,  from    32   to  88  :    fo  that    the  general  export  rofe 
as  much  in   the  laft    14  years,  as    it    had  donr,  not  only 
during  the  preceding  78  years,  but  during  all   time  pre: 
ing  ;  and  the  linen  encrcafed  inthelaft  14  jean  very  nearly 
to  treble  the  amount  of  what  it  had  been  before. 

And  will  you  part  with  the  Conilitution  of  1  - 
No  ! — If  the  whole  of  this  comparifon  fays  any  thing, 
it  cries  out  in  emphatic  terms  to  all  Irehnd,  to  every 
henefl:  Iriihman— NO  UNION:  !  !— Rejed  die  offer,  and 
adhere  ta  the  .Confutation  of  1782;  the  immenfe  value  of 
which,  every  argument  advanced  lor  the  Union,  every 
enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  things  lir.ee,  points  out  to  you 
in  every  circumftance. 

To  conclude   this    part    of  the   fubject.     The   queftion 
between    England     and    Scotland    w  ;n    or     to- 

tal Separation,  immediately  on  the  d;rr.ift  of  the  Crown. 
The  queftion  between  us,  is,  the  Minifter's  projedl,  or  the 
Conftituticn  of  I'Si-,  the  Union  \  -e  r  rds 

us  againlt  Separation,  and  wor^s  v.  .         pra&ice,  or  a  r. 
one,  at  the  expence   of  our   liberty,  our  tranqui 
our  happinefs,  which,  i:i  i:s  ve-y    terms,   ia 
tion.     Seton,  whom  Mr.  Dundas  quotes  at  length,  recom- 
mended the  Union  of  Scotland  to  prevent  Separaticn  : — *e 
eppofe  the  propofed  Union  from  the  fame  m:  I 

P 
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I  now  proceed  to  a  fubje£t.  which  I  wifh  had  never  been 
mentioned — the  competence  of  Parliament  \  it  is  danger- 
ous in  a  popular  aflembly  to  ftate,  that  there  are  points 
where  the  powers  of  the  legiflature  end  and  thofe  of  the 
people  at  large  begin  j  fuch  points  are  incapable  of  definition, 
and  the  aflertion  is  capable  of  very  dangerous  misinterpreta- 
tion.— I  am  happy  therefore  it  is  no  way  neceffary  to  go  into 
it,  let  me  only  remark  this  :  whatever  may  or  may  not  be 
its  competence,  the  do&rine  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment which  fome  Gentlemen  have  advanced,  certainly  goes 
too  far,  and  much  farther  than  they  are  aware  of,  for  it  argues 
againft  the  permanency  of  the  very  Union  it  is  advanced  to 
promote.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  united  Parliament 
muft  be  as  omnipotent  as  the  feparate  Parliaments,  and 
may  therefore  break  any  article  of  the  Union  at  its  plea- 
fure  •,  and.  if  this  omnipotence  can  confolidate  two  feparate 
Legislatures,  it  may  equally  confolidate  the  two  feparate 
Houfes,  or  the  three  eftates  of  each,  and  then  take  from  the 
Commons  the  Conftitutional  power  over  the  purfe  of  the 
nation,  and  give  it  to  the  King,  as  was  the  cafe  virtually 
'in  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Union. 

It  may,  with  the  fame  power  that  it  removes  the  Irifh 
Parliament  out  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  remove  the  Britifh 
Parliament  out  of  the  realm  of  Britain,  to  Jerfey,  Guernfey, 
the  Weft  Indies,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man  :  in  the  fame  courfe  of 
reafoning,  it  may  put  down  any  branch  of  the  Conftitution, 
and  juilify  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell.  An  argument 
which  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  I  wifh  it  never  had 
been  mentioned,  it  makes  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  time;  for  if 
(  have  [hewn  you,  that  our  fiation  in  the  Britifh  Empire  refts 
on  a  firm  bafis,  that  our  connexion  with  Great  Britain  is  folid 
to  every  pradlicai  purpofe,  that  it  does  not  hang  by  a  thread, 
but  i?  rivettcd  on  the  intercnS,  the  fentiments,  and  affec- 
tion? 
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tions  of  both  nations  ;  and  that  thoic  rivet,   arc  clofo 
kept  firm   by  the    regulations   of   i  -  it   the    Union 

thus  confolidated,  is  the  mofl  ftrong  and  effectual,  which 
human  wifdom  could  form  between  two  kingdoms,  fituated 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  :  that  every  imperial  con- 
cern has  ever  fince  been  arranged  as  foon  as  known :  that  the 
Conftitution  then  eflablifhcd  has  not  only  worked  well,  (to 
ufe  a  modern  phrafe)  to  promote  the  ftrength  and  energy  of 
the  Empire,  but  to  raife  this  kingdom  into  profperity, 
and  keep  it  in  a  fteady  and  rapid  advance  even  beyond 
the  utmoft  hopes  of  its  warmed  advocates  ;  if,  not  only  no 
neceflity  for  the  innovation  has  been  proved,  but  the  only 
real  and  avowed  argument  turns  out  to  be,  a  defive  to  take 
from  you  the  power  of  taxation,  and  veft  it  in  Britain.  If 
no  trade,  no  manufactures,  no  capital,  has  been  or  can  be 
given  to  you  by  the  meafure  i  but  on  the  contrary,  all  you 
enjoy  will  be  rendered  infecure  :  if  it  encreafss  your  abfen- 
tees,  draws  away  the  property,  the  talents,  and  the  iiulul- 
try  of  the  country  ;  if  it  damps  all  enterprize,  and  degrades 
a  great  and  rifing  kingdom  Into  an  abject  and  deprefled  colo- 
ny ;  if  no  means  of  tranquility  or  fecurity  againft  the  ene- 
my is  to  be  its  refult,  but  difcontent  and  danger  is  to  arife 
from  it:  if  it  tends  to  difunite  the  affections,  and  to  create 
jealoufy  between  the  two  great  members  of  the  Empire, 
who  are  now  firmly,  happily,  and  cordially  united  :  if  the 
example  of  Scotland,  which  is  held  out  to  you  as  a  temp- 
tation, afibrd6  no  one  inducement,  but  as  far  as  any  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  it,  warns  you  loudly  againft  the 
meafure,  in  Ihort,  if  your  own  Parliament  is  competent, 
and  more  effectual  than  any  other,  to  every  work  of  Legif- 
lation  or  Parliamentary  exertion,  for  all  the  particular  con- 
cerns of  Ireland,  and  for  every  Imperial  purpofe,  it  is 
needlefsto  enquire  into  its  power,  or  its  competence,  as  to  an 
object,  in  wtiich  it  can  ha,ve  no  one  inducement  to  exercife 

power, 
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power,  and  every  poffible  motive  to  decline  it ;  it  is  wifcr  to 
Jook  to  its  competence  to  do  good,  to  protect  and  fupport 
the  country.  Store  up  in  your  minds  then,  the  words  of  Lord 
Camden    laft    May    *  that  the  wifdom,   the    firmnefs  and 

*  fpirit  manifefted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons   during  the 

*  whole  of  that  eventful  period,  and  their  peculiar  promp- 

*  titude,  alacrity,    and  unanimity,    muft  tend  in  the  moft 

*  effectual  manner  to  crufh  rebellion  andfave  the  ftate,'  and 
again,  *  the  promptitude  and  fpirit  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

*  mons  muft  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the 
•country  and  myfelf,  they  have  enabled  me  to  develope 
'  and  expofe  the  deepeft  confpiracy  that  ever  exifted,  and 

*  to  place  the  kingdom  in  a  ftate  to  meet  the  efforts  of  a 
'  foreign  as  well  as  a  domeftic  enemy.'  Remember  the 
thanks  of  his  Majefty  to  you  by  your  prefent  viceroy  in 
October  laft,    *  for   the   unfhaken  firmnefs  and  magnani- 

*  mity,  with  which  you  met  the  many  trying  difficulties  5 

*  and  with  which  the  treafon  were  planned,  which  you 
«  adopted  for  the  prefervation  of  your  country.'  Be  it  your 
pride  to  be  competent  to  fuch  glorious  exertions. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  meafure,  the 
principle  of  which,  I  truft,  will  never  be  entertained  :  one 
thing  only  I  will  remark,  that  if  the  purity  of  Parliament 
depends  on  the  purity  of  election — if  that  purity  refts  on 
Mr.  Grenville's  law  for  controverted  election,  which  no 
man  can  deny,  his  law  muft  be  inoperative  to  Ireland  in 
a  united  Parliament,  and  of  courfe  you  cannot  preferve 
the  purity  of  election  or  of  Parliament,  fo  far  as  that 
law  is  concerned-  You  all  know  the  number  of  wit- 
neffes  to  be  examined  on  an  election  trial  ;  the  many 
whofe  evidence  occur  during  the  very  trial  to  be  neceffary, 
and  the  givat  delay  and  heavy  expence  attending  the  whole. 
How  then  could  you  have  fuch  a  trial  in  London  ?  The  ex- 
pence 
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pence  alone  would  be  fo  formidable,  that  few,  very  few 
would  be  capable,  and  fewer  willing  to  undertake  a  petiti- 
on :  the  Sheriff  would  virtually  enjoy  the  power  of  no- 
mination, and  if  ever  Government,  in  its  zeal  for  the 
public  fervice,  fhould  happen  to  think  it  right  to  appoint 
Sheriffs  with  a  view  to  elections  (I  do  not  fay  they  ever 
do)  the  nomination  of  the  Members  would  finally  reft 
with  that  government. 

I  have  gone  through  every  argument,  or  afTertion,  that 
any  of  the  Britifh  or  Irifh  advocates  for  this  fatal  mcafure  have 
advanced,  except  one,  which  regards  the  flate  of  Religion 
in  this  kingdom,  it  is  too  delicate  a  fubject  to  difcufs  unnecef- 
farily,  and  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  imprudence  which  has 
brought  it  forward  now,  as  if  the  object  were  by  roufing  ani- 
mofities,  and  fetting  the  nation  by  the  ears,  to  make  any 
change  even  that  of  furrendering  its  liberty  and  indepen- 
dance,  worth  confideration,  if  not  worth  trial.  I  will  only 
obferve  on  it,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  language  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
one  would  imagine  he  had  the  two  religions  on  either  fide  of 
him,  and  one  was  not  to  hear  what  he  faid  to  the  other. 
He  tells  the  Catholic  in  his  fpeech,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay,  what  fhould  be  the  church  eftablifhment  in  this  kingdom, 
and  his  5th  refolution  flatcs  that  the  prefent  church  efta- 
blifhment is  to  be  preferved.  He  tells  them,  that  the  time 
for  difcufling  their  fituation  muft  depend  on  two  points, 
*  when  their  conduct  (hall  make  it  fafe,  and  when  the  temper 
of  the  times  fhall  be  favourable,'  and  Mr.  Dundas  adds, 
'  if  ever  fuch  a  time  fhall  come.'  Let  me  afk  you,  in  common 
fenfe,  is  an  Irifh  Parliament  incompetent  to  decide  thefe 
points,  to  deliberate,  to  judge  on  matters  which  pafs  in 
Ireland  :  and  is  a  foreign  and  uninformed  aflembly  adequate 
to  it  ?  It  is  a  weak  and  filly  impofition. 

Were 
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Were  I  to  addrefs  the  Catholics,  the  Protectants,  and 
all  religions,  I  would  fay,  your  Country  is  in  danger,  a 
defperate  attempt  is  on  foot  to  feduce  you  to  furrender 
the  independence  of  your  Parliament.  You  are  all  natives 
of  the  fame  ifland,  interefted  in  its  trade,  its  profperity,  its 
freedom,  and  in  all  the  bleflings  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
conftitution — bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  yourfelves, 
your  country,  and  your  pofterity,  to  prefeve  it,  join  all 
hands  and  hearts  together,  bring  the  vefTel  into  port,  forget 
all  family  differences,  all  local  or  partial  jealoufies,  and  fave 
Ireland,  fave  your  country.  Tell  the  bold  minilter  who 
wants  to  take  away  your  Conftitution,  that  he  (hall  not 
have  it,  that  you  will  not  be  his  dupes  ;  that  you  love  Britain 
as  a  brother,  but  you  will  be  his  brother  not  his  dependant, 
that  you  will  not  degrade  yourfelves  from  an  independant 
kingdom  into  an  abject  colony. 

To  any  of  you  who  have  doubts  on  the  meafure,  I  would 
fay,  thefe  very  doubts  call  on  you  to  vote  againft  it — don't 
hazard  a  change  where  you  have  a  doubt,  a  change  from 
whence  there  is  no  return — accept  it,  you  have  it  for  better 
for  worfe,  you  never  can  untie  the  knot — no  appeal,  no 
Parliament  left,  to  hear,  to  argue,  or  to  fpeak  for  you  ;  and 
if  the  ftep  you  take  fhould  prove  wrong,  if  it  fhould  unfortu- 
nately end  inthenation'scallingfor  her  oldConititution  again, 
and  the  politics  of  a  Britifh  Cabinet  fhould  be  fo  defperate  as 
not  to  liften  to  that  call,  think  of  the  dreadful  confequences 
you  may  be  the  caufe  of,  if  fatally  the  fhock  of  arms  fhould 
follow.  Even  to  you  whofe  conviction  is  clear,  I  would  fay,  if 
the  majority  of  your  countrymen  think  differently  from  you, 
if  even  a  refpectable  part  of  them  only  think  fo,  don't  reft  fo 
confidently  on  your  own  judgments,  as  torifk  a  meafure  which 
you  cannot  undo  •,  remember  then  if  the  drreful  neceffity 
U>ould  ever  arrive  to  make  it  expedient — you  may  embrace 


ft  when  you  pleaSc,  but  if  once  adoptee],  it  i\  irrevocable. 
— Were  1  Speaking  in  another  afTcmbly,  and  if  in  fuch 
aSScmbly  any  member  fat  returned  for  a  borough,  I 
the  wifhes  of  the  electors  followed  the  voice  of  fome 
one  individual  by  which  he  became  to  have  an  habitual  fu- 
periority,  and  of  courfc  a  flrong  intercft  in  its  preservation, 
(I  don't  fay  fuch  a  cafe  exiSts  here,  though  it  might  not  be 
unparliamentary  to  fuppofc  it.)  I  would  tell  him,  he  is  a 
truftec,  and  without  pofuivc  and  direct  defire,  he  fhould  not 
do  an  a£t  which  is  to  annihilate  the  intcrcft  he  is  entruftcd 
with. — No,  no — let  all  join  in  cherifhing  the  Parliament — it 
is  a  good  one,  and  has  done  its  duty — it  has  proved  itfelf 
competent  to  every  purpofeof  legiflation,  to  fecurc  peace,  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  had  its  vigour  been  followed"  up 
fince  laft  June,  peace  would  have  been  fince  fecurcd,  and 
rebellion  extinguished. — Refufe  the  mcafure,  but  refufe  it 
with  calmnefs  and  dignity. — Let  not  the  offer  of  it  leiTcn 
your  attachment  or  weaken  your  affections  to  Britain,  and 
prove  that  you  arc,  and  wifh  to  be,  as  the  Duke  of  Portland 
told  you  you  were,  indijfolubly  cotincclcd  iu\th  Great  B 
one  in  unity  of  conjlitution  and  unity  of  inter  eft. — But  above  all, 
revere  and  fteadily  preferve  that  Constitution  which  was  con- 
firmed to  you  under  his  administration  in  1782,  and  which 
has  given  you  Wealth,  Trade,  ProSperity,  Freedom  and  In- 
dependence. 
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